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Introduction 



In late 1979, the Committee on 
Youth Development or the 
President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 
sponsored a conference caller! 
"Pathways to Employment— 11". The 
purpose of this two day meeting 
was to bring together local, state 
and national leaders from the fields 
of special education, vocational 
education, higher education, 
vocational rehabilitation, CETA, 
sheltered workshops, employers, 
parents and handicapped people 
so that they would have the 
opportunity to share with ore 
another their p'^oblems relating to 
the job preparation of handicapped 
youth. This meeting was a sequel to 
a similar meeting held in 1976. 

This Publication contains the views 
developed by the delegates and is 
offered in the hope that it will help 
all concerned better understand 
what remains to be done before 
handicapped youth achieve true 
equity in our Nation's education and 
training programs. 

In addition, uiis publication offers a 
description of how a similar meeting 
could be held in your state or local 
area as a way of increasing 
everyone's understanding of the 
problems facing handicapped 
youth in occupational preparation. 
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The Probiem 

During the course of its work, the 
Committee on Youth Development 
of the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 
has learned much about the plight 
of handicapped young people. In 
order to illustrate the magnitude of 
their problem in career preparation 
consider the following. 

Each year approximately 625,000 
handicapped young people 
graduate or terminate eligibility in 
our nation's schools. Their future is 
predicted to look like this: 

• 21% will become fully employed 
or enrolled in college. 

• 40% will be underemployed and 
at the poverty level. 

• 8% will be in their home 
community and idle much of the 
time. 

• 26% wiil be unemployed and on 
welfare. 

• 3% will be totally dependent and 
institutionalized. 

Other startling facts are: 

• approximately 2% of all vocational 
education students are 
handicapped. It should be about 
10% or 11%. 

• 2% of our four year college 
population is disabled. It should 
be about 10% or 11% 

• 3% of our community college 
popuation is disabled. It should 
be about 10% or 11%. 

• 3% or less of CETA clients are 
handicapped. It should be about 
10% or 11%. 

» preliminary -studies have 
demonstrated a drop-out rate in 
high school of about 5 to 6 times 
higher for disabled students. 

These are the overall statistics. 
They tell us clearly that much 
attention needs to be paid to career 
needs of handicapped youth. It is 
hoped that this document gives 
those laboring to improve the 
fortunes of handicapped youth the 
information necessary to be 
effective and aggressive change 
agents. 
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Summary of 
Recommendations 

In this section major recommended 
action steps are highlighted. They 
are targeted to four major groups. 
These are: administrative, 
legislative, education and the 
handicapped public. It is hoped 
that individuals responsible for or 
concerned with one or more of 
these areas will examine the 
germane grouping of 
recommendations and attempt to 
respond to them in an appropriate 
manner. 

Administrative Recommendations 

This is a summary of the major 
recommendations made during 
"Pathways to En.ployment— 11" 
which are specifically directed to 
professionals in administrative 
policy positions in the fields of 
education, social services, 
employment services and 
rehabilitation. These concerns are 
discussed in detail in the next 
section of this report. 

1 . Establish effective linkages with 
related service providers and 
consumer organizations. Issue 
policy and procedures which foster 
interagency cooperation. Become 
client centered with respect to the 
delivery of your services and 
attempt to coordinate your. agency's 
services with the offerings of other 
agencies. Look at the whole client's 
need.s. 

2. Evaluate existing programs for 
systemic barriers to participation by 
handicapped people. It isn't 
enough to simply declare a 
program open to handicapped 
people. They have to be able to get 
to it, get into the facility, use the 
equipment and process the 
information. For guidance in this 
area invite disabled people and 
their advocates into your program 
to review it for systemic barriers. 

3. Understand the wide variances 
that exist within and among specific 
disabilities with respect to their 
potential and levels of functioning. 
This supports the need for an 
individualized programming 
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approach and discourages the 
categorical programming 
approaches formerly embraced. In 
addition, the existance of wide 
variances necessitates the providing 
of a continuum of services. From the 
highly specialized protected 
environment to the fully integrated 
regular program. No single program 
will meet the needs of all 
handicapped youth. And, lastly, the 
wide variances that occur among 
similarly handicapped individuals 
demand that wo guard against 
tendencies which tend to stereotype 
handicapped people into careers 
according to their disability (i.e. deaf 
people should be counseled into 
careers in high noise occupations, 
mentally retarded people should be 
counseled into custodial careers, 
etc.). 

4. Develop reasonable policies with 
respect to class size, numbers of 
handicapped students in regular 
education classrooms, (but, no 
quotas!) training and certification 
requirements of regular staffs, 
(don't deny service delivery until 
such training is accomplished!), 
responsibilities of special education 
while handicapped students are 
integrated into regular classrooms 
and their availability to regular 
education teachers when serving 
handicapped students. 

5. Attention needs to be paid by the 
program administrator to the 
cost-effectiveness of serving 
handicapped populations. 
Estimates and studies all tell us that 
each training dollar spent on 
handicapped individuals returns a 
hundred or more dollars in the form 
of income taxes collected, plus 
savings to the state on welfare and 
institutional care costs. "It's good 
business to educate handicapped 
people." 

6. Conduct informational 
campaigns designed to inform 
parents and handicapped youth 
about existing opportunities for skill 
training and further education. Let 
them know about recent federal 
programs which guarantee their 
right to access. 
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7. Mount effective efforts designed 
to sensitize and train staff on the 
needs and potentials of 
handicapped people; on their rights 
and opportunities for service and 
how to better serve handicapped 
people with your program. 

8. Appoint quaiified staff to monitor 
your program's effectiveness in 
serving handicapped populations 
and to devise policy and program 
adaptations to insure their access. 



emphasis could be in the form of 
amendments to current orograms or 
it could be a specialized eflort 
designed to coordinate existing 
services towards this goal. 

5. We need research, information 
campaigns and personnel 
preparation programs which 
generate much needed knowledge 
and expertise on how we can 
accomplish the career training of 
handicapped youth. 



Recommendations to the 
Education Community 

This is a summary of the major 
recommendations made during the 
"Pathways to Employment — H" 
which are specifically directed to 
educators, including special 
education, vocational educat'; 
vocational rehabilitation, aduu 
education and higher education. 
These concerns are discussed in 
detail in the next section of this 
report. 

1 . The primary barrier facing 
handicapped people in skill training 
and education programs exists in 
the minds of program operators. If 
you lack first hand experience with 
this population be open-minded 
about their potentials. Realize that 
your lack of experience may be 
causing you to make assumptions 
about handicapped people that 
aren't at a]l true! You may be 
denying them access unfairly 
because "you think." they can't 
perform in a specific career 
education program. Chances are 
they can; and you don't realize it! So 
open your mind ana your program's 
doors and gain some experience with 
disabled people. 

2. It helps greatly if all educators 
and trainers are sensitized and 
prepared to serve handicapped 
students in their programs. This 
must be accomplished by adding 
appropriate course work to 
preservice and inservice programs. 
State certification should require 
this training of its professionals. 

3. Regular education must address 
the need for sensitizing regular 
education nonhandicapped 
students to disability and the 
potential of handicapped people. 
This type of training '/vill help smooth 
the way for healthy peer relationships 
when handicapped students enter 
the classroom. 

4. Vocational education needs to 
fully committ itself to serving 
handicapped youth. This 
commitment ..eeds to go beyond 
the proclamation stage and get into 
the action stage. Let's stop asking 
the question, "How are we going to 
do this?" and begin to try to do it. 



Legislative Recommendations 

This IS a nummary of the major 
recommendations made during 
"Pathways to Employment — 11" 
which are specifically directed to 
legislators at the state and national 
level. These concerns are 
discussed in detail in the next 
section of this report. 

1. Legislation. in this field should be 
designed to foster interagency 
cooperation among special 
education, vocational education, 
vocational rehabjitation, CETA, 
etc., for the benefit of handicapped 
youth. Whenever promulgating 
amendments or new programs their 
potential to foster a coordinated 
delivery of services shoL'ld be 
considered. One possible approach 
might be to target dollars to clients 
or students and empower a broker 
to purchase need services from 
related agencies. Also, include the 
need to demonstrate interagency 
cooperation as a torm of 
accountability. 

2 Add handicapped people as a 
protected clas.i :n civil rights 
legislation. 

3. Fully fund and support legislative 
programs designed to improve the 
delivery of education and training 
services to handicapped people. At 
the same time emphasize, where 
appropriate, the responsibility of the 
states to p-'ovide these services 
over the long haul. 

4. We need legislative emphasis on 
the need to meet the career training 
needs of handicapped youth. This 
is a national problem of serious 

O roportions. Much needed 
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6. Attention needs to be paid to just 
how costly, in terms of personal 
financial resources and lost 
opportunities, the due process 
programs (P.L. 94-142. Section 503 
& 504 of P.L. 93-112) are to 
handicapped people who fight for 
their rights. Legislative action 
should not stop with due process 
protections. The right of access of 
handicapped people must be 
reaffirmed with and structured into 
each new program — both by policy 
degree and system or program 
design. 

7. SSI. SSDI and Medicare 
programs should be amended to 
permit handicapped beneficiaries 
the opportunity to attempt work 
without intermediate loss of 
benefits. A phase-out rather than a 
close-out termination for newly 
working clients would rccomplish 
this. 

8. Enabling legislation and reiated 
policies governing vocational 
education's accountability should 
be reconceptualized so as to foster 
a philosophy that envisions 
vocational education as an 
intervention technique designed to 
benefit youth at risk, especially 
handicapped youth. Currently, 
vocational education's 
accountability is measured by the 
numbers of successful completers. 
This causes vocational education 
programs to seek the "cream" of 
the crop for admissions; not those 
who need it the most. 
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5. Higher education is not attraciing 
a fair proportion of handicapped 
students into its programs. Higher 
ecucation should strive to learn why 
handicapped people are not 
equitably involved in its programs 
even with Section 504 guarantees. 
Higher ed must become an 
aggressive recruiter. It must aid 
special education departments in 
designing academic programs that 
vtdequately piepare handicapped 
.^udents ^or iis programs. And, 
nigher ed must re-examine its own 
accessibility. 

6. Vocational rehabilitation should 
seek a close coordination with 
spujiai education Vocational 
rehabilitation should begin its 
association with potential 
student/clients during the early 
secondary years. 

7. Special education must develop 
a prevocational and prec )Ilege 
awareness and institute career 
education, industrial arts and 
academic programs that better 
prepare handicapped students for 
future program options. These 
considerations should be made at 
all levels of special education 

(K through 12). 

8. Special education must train 
special educators on how to deliver 
appropriate secondary special 
education programs. They must be 
cross trained in vocational 
education and vocational 
rehabilitation competency. 

9. Special education must accept 
the responsibility to become 
informed and assertive advocates 
for the students they serve. They 
should train students and parents 
on their opportunities and rights. 
They should work for program 
improvements in both their own 
programs and in other programs 
which their students may benefit 
from. 

10. Special education should 
consult with parents, handicapped 
people and employers when 
designing career related instruction 
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programs for handicapped youth. 
This consultation will provide your 
program with current job information 
and will develop a team eftort. 

1 1 . Routine tests and admission 
procedures may be screening 
qualified handicapped applicants 
out of badly needed programs in 
vocational education and higher 
education. Consult with special 
education and ask them to help you 
identify discriminatory testing or 
adminissions procedure. Institute 
appropriate modifications. 

Recommendattons to the 
Handicapped Public 

This is a summary of the major 
recommendations made during 
"Pathways to Employment — 11" 
which are specifically directed to 
disabled adults and youth, as welJ 
as persons acting as their 
advocates. These concerns are 
discussed in detail in the next 
section of this report. 

1. Educate y urself and your peers 
regarding your rights and 
opportunities. Realize that you are, 
in most instances, the local 
monitoring and enforcement 
mechanism. Find out where the 
monies that are allotted for 
handicapped programs are going. 
Ask questions. Keep informed. 

2. Parents of handicapped youth 
should join ranks and advocate for 
better programs and access to 
existing programs. At the same 
time, they should join existing 
organi:7ations in order to influence 
these groups' to get involved with 
the education and training needs of 
handicapped youth. Groups in this 
latter category include the PTA. 
School Boards. CETA Prime 
Sponsor Boards. State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education, 
etc. 

3. Handicapped people, parents of 
handicapped youth and their 
advocates should, to the maximum 
extent possible, present a unified 
front across all disability lines and 
avoid the temptation of categorical 
groupings competing against each 
other for the public's attention and 
^nr Dublic programs. 



4. Handicapped groups, parent and 
advocates must increase their 
understanding of "back lash" 
prejudices resulting from their 
assertions for access and better 
programs. We must meet this reality 
head-on and devise effective public 
relations efforts which counteract it. 
Also, we must avoid the temptation 
of accepting special privileges from 
the local power structure (i.e. 
half-fare rides on inaccessible 
public transportation, free oarking 
at meters in front of inaccessible 
public buildings, etc.) instead of 
equal riqhts. 

5. If you are a disabled person who 
has made it, be known and remain 
involved in the movement. More 
specifically make yourself known to 
your area's special education 
department and help them with 
career education programs for 
handicapped students, Talk to 
parents of disabled children about 
the potential of handicapped 
people for work and a full life. 
Become active in their — your — civil 
rights movement. 

6. Advocates for handicapped 
people should remain close to 
those you serve or represent. 
Remain current on handicapped 
people's needs, desires and 
expectations. Involve them closely 
in your work. 

7. Remember the law of supply and 
demand when lamenting the lack of 
appropriate local area education 
and training programs for 
handicapped youth. If there is a 
short or nonexisting supply of such 
programs, do your part to increase 
the demand for action! And, be sure 
not to settle for anything short of a 
quality program. Learn what a good 
program is for your area and push 
hard for it. A good program is one 
that teaches a marketable job skill. 
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Local, State and 
National Strategies 

During "Pathvvays to 
Employment — 11" the 200 delegates 
from across the country developed 
a'"*'on steps or strategies designed 
to r jide program administrators, 
legislators, teachers, parents, 
advocacy organizations and 
handicapped people in the 
evaluation and improvement of 
secondary and postsecondary 
programs for handicapped youth. 
All the issues and barriers relating 
tc this area were divided into fifteen 
topical areas. These areas are: 

1 . Financing 

2. Personnel Preparation 

3. Programming 

4. Legislation 

5. Parents/Advocacy Groups 

6. Materials 

7. Interagency Cooperation 

8. Employers 

9. Insurance 

10. Accessibility 

1 1 . Consumerism 

12. Testing and Evaluation 

13. Attitudes 

14. Unions/Trade Associations 

15. Sheltered Workshops 

This section presents these fifteen 
topical areas and outlines the action 
steps developed by the delegates 
for each. 

Financing 

By financing we mean the how, 
who, why and how much regarding 
money resources in providing 
education, training and placement 
services to handicapped 
individuals, as well as the financing 
of related services and programs. 
Examination of this facet of a 
program will reveal much about its 
true nature. 

Here are some questions you 
should be asking: 

1. How is this program funded? 
Determine if funding is coming from 
a secure funding source or from a 
special funding source. An example 
of a secure funding source might be 
the local school budget. Or, from an 
established and ongoing state or 
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federal program. If the program is 
being funded by a grant or from 
some other special funding source 
the money could disappear at any 
time jeopardizing the life of the 
program. Apart from this practical 
consideration there is a 
philosophical one that needs to be 
understood and evaluated when 
asking this question. It's this. 
Handicapped people are a 
segment of the general public. 
Public programs should be 
financed responsibly through public 
funds. It's philo:"5ophically sounder if 
a program for handicapped people 
is funded from the general fund, like 
everyone else; rather than from a 
special grant. The tone of this latter 
form of funding is that the local or 
state public agencies have not 
accepted fully their responsibility 
for serving, on a routine basis, this 
segment of the general public. 
While a special grant may give you 
a program under these 
circumstances the battle is not over. 

A second consideration needs to be 
addressed under this question 
regarding the "how" of funding. It 
relates to the appropriate and 
creative use of available monies. Is 

e authority for the program 
tapping all existing sources of 
money? Sometimes a lack of 
knowledge or a fear of the unknown 
limits the amount of money a local 
authority has for its programs for 
handicapped people. For example, 
they may not know or want to get 
involved with the 10% set aside 
program for handicapped 
vocational education students 
established by the 1976 
Amendments to the Vocational 
Education Act (Public Law 94-482). 
They may not be making creative 
use of a variety of local, state and 
federal funding sources. As an 
advocate you need to learn what 
these sources are and prompt your 
local agency on how to utilize them. 
Remember that reluctance here 
may be due to a fear of having to 
accept a higher level of 
responsibility. But. they must. And 
it's your mission to help them do so. 



Regarding the appropriate use of 
funds, you, as an advocate, rieed to 
learn if the local authority is using, 
for example, vocational education 
set aside monies for quality 
vocational educational programs for 
handicapped youth. Or, are they 
using the money in a 
nonappropriate manner. It's very 
important that these monies be 
used the way they were intended to 
be used. 

2. Why is this program being 
funded or not funded?, is tiie next 
question you should- be asking. 
Normally, there are three typ js of 
motivation for the funding or 
programs for handicapped youth. 
They are: 1.) co.nmitment. 2.) 
capitulation to pressure and 3.) 
conformity to state or federal 
requirements. Any motivation other 
than commitment indicates a 
weakness. Try and evaluate this 
quality in order to better determine 
hovy to proceed. Remember, any 
motivation is better than none at all 
so, pressure state and federal 
mandates that need to be pursued. 
But, only with commitment will 
success be achieved. 

If need programs in this area are 
nonexistant and, therefore, not being 
funded follow the following steps. 
First, try to learn the reasons for 
inaction. Second, demonstrate to the 
community the need for these 
programs. Demonstrate this need in 
both human terms (who needs 
them) and social terms (the 
cost-effectiveness of training 
handicapped youth for employment. 
Third, demonstrate how a program 
should be formed. Invite experts to 
give technical advice. And, last, help 
to generate a demand for these 
services. 

3. How much money is being made 
available for these programs? When 
asking this question remember that 
about 10% of the general 
population is disabled. 
Consequently, about 10% of the 
public budget should be used to 
serve this segment of our 
population. If the local authority is 
spending 1 million dollars on 
vocational education and 100 



students are in the program, 
approximately 10% of the funds 
and 10% of the student population 
should be represented by the 
handicapped population. 

Concurrent with this need is the 
responsibility of your group to 



recognize the converse of this rule. 
As the overall fiscal "pie'", all the 
monies available for r specific 
program diminish, ?o does the 
money available to handicapped 
programs. The point is your 
struggle for a fair share is 
connected to the community's 



struggle for adequate resources for 
the education and training of all 
youth. So. as you advocate for the 
vocational education ot 
handicapped youth you should also 
be advocating for vocational 
education. 



Local, State and National Jitrategios 



Barrier 


RecommendatQon 


How 


Who 


Financing 

Disabled people don t gel all 
the services they need when 
they need them because re- 
lated agencies aren't 
cooperating lor Ihe benefit of 
the individual to be served 


Related agencjes should le,? rn 
how to coordinate rheir servtzes 
and become clierit :enLered 

Demonstrate the cobl- 
etiec!iveness of educating and 
training handicapped individj- 
afs 

Efrorts should be mounted to 
track the use of this money to 
insure effective usage 


This can best be accomplished 
by a willingness to coniingle 
funds and coordinate the use of 
fiiTKis in order to maximize the 
D .efits ot services to handi- 
capped individuals 


All service agencies Special 
dducalion Vocational Educa- 
tion Vocational Rehabilitation 
CETA 


Public opinion believes it's 
costly to serve handicapped 
people with programs 

Set aside program m voc ed 
not working as was designed 


Through local area studies, 
public media, cind seminars lor 
local officials on vrie subiect 

Nai'Onal and stale study of the 
distribution of these funds. 


Advocates and handicappecJ 
people 

BOAE, OCR and State Depart- 
ment of Voc Education 


Not enough emphasis on de- 
veloping awareness and irkfor- 
mation on the career needs of 
handicapped youth 


Research and other monies 
should be channeled into e?- 
forls designed to generate in- 
formation on the problem and 
solujon in this area 


Research priorities and other 
tramfng priorities should be 
examined to be sure that this 
need is high on the liSt 


State Department of Education 
Department of Education Uni- 
versities 


Apparent contradiction be- 
tween the federal mandate to 
■'provide a tree and appropriate 
education ■ to all handicapped 
children and their funding re- 
sponsibility 


Keep promise of full funding for 
P L 94-1^2 while reminding 
states that it is their responsi- 
bility ov;»r the long haul 


Publicize this tact loud and 
clearly throughout the land 


Congress Department of Edu- 
cation 


Funded programs often unus- 
able because much needed 
related services are not funded 
or included in program design 


WhefT devising programs m this 
area understand the need to 
consider the provisioning of 
support services in order for 
target popu! /'on to benefit 
from primary service For 
example, therapy, transporta- 
tion, etc . might be a prereq- 
uisite to the consuming of the 
actual service 


Plan programs with the indi- 
viduals full needs in mind 


Congress State agencies Pro- 
gram Managers 


Program funds are far too 
categorical You may use funds 
for X purpose and x purpose 
only 


Design more flexibility into the 
use of funds in various educa- 
tion, training programs 


Target funds to indivjduals with 
a broker who acts as clients 
agent buying needed services 
from each agency 


Congress State agencies. 
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Personnel Preparation 

This topic covers the methods, 
levels, philosophy, content and 
structure of inservice and 
preservice education programs 
designed to ready professionals in 
the fields of education, counseling, 
training, rehabilitation and 
placement of handicapped youth. 

Here are some questions you 
should be asking: 

1. Are all professional personnel 
preparation programs addressing, 
with regularity, the topic of "how to" 
servo handicapped individuals? 
Since equal access to career 
related programs for handicapped 
individuals depends on program 
operators having at least a basic 
understanding of disability and the 
potentials handicapped people 
possess, it's terribly important that 
all related service programs — so 
called regular programs — train their 
professionals on this topic. 
Preservice training programs, 
college programs, must include 
course work on the needs of 
handicapped individuals for their 
services and "how to" provide for 
those needs. Specifically, regular 
education teachers, college 
instructors, career counselors, and 
vocational educators, should all be 
receiving course work which 
prepares them to serve 
handicapped individuals in their 
programs. A good way to measure 
if this need is oeing met is to find 
out if state certification procedures 
require knowledge on this topic. If 
not, it should. 

Similarly, inservice training 
programs, those training programs 
offered to practicing professionals, 
for regular service personnel should 
include this type of instruction. The 
message in both cases should be 
on the capacity of regular 
education, higher education, 
counseling, vocational education to 
serve handicapped persons to the 
maximum extent feasible. If no such 
training exists in your area suggest 
its development. The best way to 
start is to invite working 

O 
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handicapped people to come to a 
course or inservice training 
program to discuss the potentials 
disabled people possess and how 
regular education and training 
programs can best serve disabled 
people. 

2. Are special service providers' 
training programs teaching them all 
they need to know about the career 
related needs of handicapped 
youth? It's a two way street. Special 
education and vocational 
rehabilitation personnel should be 
given course work on the career 
options and potentials of 
handicapped youth. In the case of 
special education, it's very 
important that instruction be 
provided to both elementary and 
secondary level teachers on career 
development. Elementary special 
education teachers need to be 
made aware of the importance of 
prerequisite skills training and 
career education. Prerequisite skills 
are those skills or competencies 
that must be taught before career 
related instruction can take place. 
For example, social skills, 
vocational math and vocational 
reading. Unless disabled students 
are exposed to tnese concepts at 
this level they will have to be taught 
them during the secondary years. If 
this is allowed to happen then the 
secondary year's cannot 
concentrate on prevocational 
education as they should. In other 
words, we must understand the 
sequential relationships of 
elementary and secondary 
education to career development. 

Also, our secondary special 
education teacher needs training on 
how to build on these competencies 
with prevocational programs, such 
as industrial arts and work-study 
programs. Only when special 
education fulfills its responsibilities 
in this manner can we reasonably 
expect a smooth transition for 
handicapped youth frori special 
education to vocational education 
or CETA programs. 

In the case of higher education, we 
need to better train our special 
educators on how to provide an 



appropriate precollege programs. 
Many careers depend on the 
successful completion of a higher 
education. Handicapped students 
who have potential for succesc in 
higher education should be getting 
good academic preparation in both 
elementary and secondary special 
education. Attention needs to be 
paid to this fact as well when 
training special educators. 

In the case of vocational 
rehabilitation personnel, instruction 
should be regularly given at 
preservice and inservice levels on 
their capacity to support special 
and vocational education. CETA 
and higher education as they strive 
to serve the career related needs of 
handicapped youth. A cross 
training in these related disciplines 
would foster a better understanding 
about how each service provider 
should complement each other. 

While much improvement needs to 
take place with regard to preservice 
and inservice training programs, 
access to programs should never 
be dependent on first conducting 
this training. Be prepared lo meet 
the argument that before regular 
service providers can serve any 
handicapped young people they 
must first receive specialized 
trainii-g. The response to this is the 
realization that handicapped people 
vary greatly in level of functioning, 
even within the same disability 
category. Specialized training on 
"how to" serve handicapped 
persons normally is directed at the 
severely handicapped. Less 
severely handicapped persons can 
be easily integrated into a regular 
classroom in many instances 
without need for training. 
Consequently, this argument is 
false if generalized to the entire 
disabled population. 



lo 



Personnel Preparation 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


V/ho 


Career related programs for 
handicapped youth are often 
tinnes not approprtate to the 
employer s needs 


Teachers 3nd trainers serving 
handicapped populations with 
career related programs estab- 
lish closer ties with employer 
communu/. 


Inotruct teachers and trainers 
on "how to" establish linkages 
with employer community and 
how to shape programs based 
ori employers' needs for trained 
workers. 


Universities. SEAs. LEAs, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 


Handicapped youth in regular 
programs are not afforded 
needed support services 


^nPPiSlI a r\i \ n At I r\r\ choiilH 

c Uu O d 1 1 U 1 1 bnUUlU US 

leading the way as far as iden- 
tifying techniques and re- 
sources for supporting the in- 
struction of handicapped youth 
in regular procf-ams, 


Each handicapped student in 
need of support services to aid 
a regular ed or voc. ed place- 
ment should have these serv- 
ices outl'ned in their lEP 


Special Education 


Lack of orientation and training 
of professionafs asked lo serve 
handicapped individuals 


Institute widespread teacher 
training programs designed to 
foster awareness and skills re- 
lating to the serving of handi- 
capped populations, 


j Establish bo h inservice and 
preservice programs 


Universities. SEAs. LEAs. 


Lack of an arlpnuatp <iunnl\/ c\i 
Special education personnel 
and other personnel specif- 
ically trained to prepare handi- 
capped students at the sec- 
ondary level 


Colleges and un'versity training 
programs should be encour- 
aged to develop programs de- 
signed to teach these com- 
petencies. 


State educa'Mon agencies and 
other infiuential groups should 
be g.ven direction on this need 
to area teacher preparation 
programs 


SEAs Teacher Association. 
Federal agencies 


1 3Pk nf nripntpfinn ^inrl traininn 

of support school personnel 
(i.e bus drivers, cafeterial per- 
oonnel. custoc!fans. etc.) on 
"how to" respond to the needs 
of handicapped students. 


Develop a local level orientation 
program for school based and 
school related support person- 
r^el. 


Enlist the aid of parents of 
handicapped students, special 
ed, staff and handicapped 
people lo advise on conlent of 
orientation 


LEA 


State certification for regular 

Pfl 1 IP ?l ti r\r\oc not rofiiitro 
a [ 1 ui 1 UUtJo ilUl icjLjUirc; 

competencies related to serv- 
ing handicapped students. 


Amend slate certification pro- 
cedures to require that al! ap- 
propriate education profes- 
sionals possess certain coro- 
pelencies relating to the serv- 
ing of handicapped students in 
their classrooms. 


Petition state education lead- 
ership and/or legislative per- 
sonnel to consider such action 


Stale Boards of Education 
Teacher Assoctation lead- 
ership. Advocacy 


Inability or difficulty of getting 
special education, vocational 
education and vocational re- 
habilitation to work together. 


ricuuiiu cpiuaii^c pcrouririGi 

preparation programs ^o that 
they teach consistant terminol- 
ogy and practices which will 
foster interagency communica- 
tion and cooperation, 


Cross train rach professional in 
special ed., vocational ed. and 
voc. rehab in the other disci- 
plines. 


University. SEAs. Rehabilitation 
and Educatton Association 


Lack of research, both applied 
and basic, on the topic of 
career preparation of handi- 
capped youth 


Support needea research so 
current and sound information 
can be published on this topic 
lo educators, parents, rehabili- 
tation professionals, etc 


Rearrange current research 
priorities. 


Federal Agencies. Universities, 
SEAs. 


CETA training programs lack 
competencies and awareness 
regarding the career related 
needs of handicapped youth. 


Tram CETA administrators and 
teachers on "how to" serve 
handicapped populations. 


Enlist the aid of special educa- 
tion, parents and handicapped 
people. 


Department of Labor. 


Many sheltered workshop train- 
ers should be required to have 
certification or specialized 
training 


Establish professional require- 
ments for sheltered workshop 
trainers and administrators. 


Associations relating to shel- 
tered workshops, state depart- 
ments of labor and others 
should move in this direction. 


U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Programming 

The topic of ' programming" means 
the content, structure, and 
philosophy of actual service 
programs which are designed to 
deliver education, rehabilitation, 
training, counseling and placement 
services to handicapped 
individuals. 

Here are some questions you 
should be asking: 

1 . Are a variety of educational 
placements or options available to 
handicapped students? As has 
been mentioned earner in this 
publication, the handicapped 
population exhibits a very wide 
range of abilities and 

interests — even within a single 
disability category. Consequently, 
no single program should be 
considered adequate to meet the 
needs of a number of handicapped 
youth. Often times program 
planners establish a program for 
handicapped persons. Then, they 
proceed to place nearly every 
handicapped person in that ' 
program. This is inappropriate as 
it tends to make the student fit the 
progranri rather than the program fit 
the student. While this approach is 
administratively expedient it denies 
handicapped people access to as 
wide a variety of options as are 
available to nonhandicapped youth. 
The answer is to establish a 
program that offers a variety of 
services from the most highly 
specialized to the regular program. 
This concept is called the 
continuum, concept. 

2. Is the Individualized Education 
Program used effectively to insure 
the delivery of career related 
instruction to each handicapped 



studenf? Probably the most 
effective tool we have available to 
insure that local education and 
training programs effectively meet 
the career development needs of 
handicapped youth is the lEP 
(Individualized Education Program). 
This document is required by both 
the Education for All the 
Handicapped Children Act and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973. As a way of monitoring 
local programs and determining 
how much attention is being paid to 
the career needs of disabled youth, 
your first step should be to help 
encourage the effective utilization of 
lEP's at the secondary and 
postsecondary level. Parents of 
handicapped youth should be 
focusing cn their child's lEP and 
should be insisting that it contain 
career instructional objectives for 
their child. Advocates should 
become involved in school advisory 
groups and endeavor to insure the 
effectiveness of the lEP in securing 
career instruction for handicapped 
youth. 

At one end of this continuum or 
spectrum severely handicapped 
students who may need institutional 
care should be afforded career 
related instruction in a segregated 
and highly specialized way. In the 
middle range of the continuum less 
severely handicapped students 
may be better suited for less 
structured setting; but, still one that 
calls for specialized teaching 
strategies and methods. And, lastly, 
at the other end of the continuum 
handicapped students may be able 
to function effectively in the regular 
program with a minimum or ever^ 
without any support services. All 
that these higher functioning 
handicapped students may require 
is an accessible setting. 



The continuum concept 
operationalizes the "least restrictive 
environment" mandate of the 
Education for Ail the Handicapped 
Children Act and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act. .t's the only way 
to truly meet the eu jcational needs 
of handicapped students since their 
needs vary so widely from one 
student to the next. Be sure that 
your area's programs have this 
dimension to them. 

3. To what degree is career related 
instruction bf?ing given to 
handicapped students at ail levels? 
Career education and prerequisite 
skills training should be on going 
during the elementary years for 
handicapped students. This 
preparation will make it possible for 
the secondary special education 
program to teach prevocational 
education, industrial arts and 
work-study program. If the spade 
work has not been accomplished 
during the elementary years, the 
secondary years cannot build on it. 
If the secondary years are fcced to 
teach these prerequisite skills it will 
lessen its prevocation capacity. 
One program builds upon the other. 
If neither level is providing this kind 
of instruction then the likelihood that 
their handicapped students w 'l 
benefit from vocational education 
and other skill training programs is 
dramatically reduced. As a result, 
we must review our elementary and 
secondary special education 
programs to insure that they are 
doing their job of preparing 
handicapped students for the 
"pay-off" programs (i.e. vocational 
education. CETA, etc.). Elementary 
special education must teach 
career education and secondary 
special education must teach 
prevocational competencies. 



Programming 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


The Individualized Education 
Program (lEP) is nol being used 
effectively as a tool for career 
related instruction for handi- 
capped youth 


When preparing instructional 
obiectives for lEP s the Career 
needs of handicapped youth 
must be considered and 
served. 


Educate parents with regard to 
the career needs of their handi- 
capped children Foster career 
related instruction in secondary 
" education with special 
educators 


Federal agencies SEAs, LEAs 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


The Individualized Worker Re- 
habilitation Plan (IWRP) for 
handicapped youth needs to 
belter coordinate its service 
delivery plan with the resources 
of education 


IWRP s for handicapped youth 
who remain eligible for educa- 
tional services (post-secondary 
voc ed or CETA. etc ) should 
strive to incorporate these pro- 
grammmg components in their 
planning 


Establish working arrange- 
ments with vocational educa- 
tion. CETA. etc 


Vocational Rehab 


Regular program operators be- 
lieve thai It IS simply enough lo 
declare a program "open to the 
handicapped", and. fail lo take 
the necessary steps to eradi- 
cate systemic barriers lo 
handicapped person 


Examine regular programs for 
systemic bar-iers to V e handi- 
capped and remove inem 
Systemic ba lers ari j^arners 
thai are intrinsic to the system 
or program They are insidious 
and not obvi o u s 


Invite disabled people, special 
educates to review alt phases 
of the program lo insure that it 
IS truly .-ccessible Examine ev- 
erythinc] from physical accessi- 
bility afid admittance proce- 

stcifi attitudes 


SEAs. LEAs Universities. 


Accuraie data is lacking which 
would give true indications of 
Ihe Situation ot handicapped 
youth 


Program operators should 
maintain data on numbers of 
handicapped youth in voc . ed , 
CETA, career related programs 
in secondary special and reg- 
ular ed and m higher education 
These data should be broken 
down by disability, sex. age. 
occupational area being 
trained, type of program, etc 


Maintain data on this popula- 
tion 


Federal agencies SEAs. LEAs 


Disabled individuals generally 
do not get instruction on )ob 
Seeking skills and opporlum- 
ties 


Instruction on how to get a )ob. 
what resource are available and 
what kinds of jobs are possible 
should be routinely given 


Modify curriculum, institute 
programs 


LEAs 


Disabled youth are denied ap- 
propriate programs because of 
the inflexibility of regular serv- 
ice providers to develop a con- 
tinuum or variety of sence op- 
tions This IS true in vocational 
education. CETA and higher 
education 


Program adaptations, ne^/ly 
devised programs which meet 
the needs of handicapped 
youth should be established in 
order to insure the delivery of 
skill training and career related 
instruction to handicapped 
youth 


Work with Special education 
and vocational rehabilitation, 
parents and handicapped 
people to learn .vhat is needed 
Then produce it 


Vocational Education, CETA, 
Higher Education 


Lack of exemplary or model 
secondary special education 
programs and documentary 
materials to emulate or follow 


Research menses should be 
targeted lo produce model 
secondary special education 
programs which adequately 
prepare disabled youth for vo- 
cational education, or higher 
education 


Rearrange research prionlies. 


SEAs, Federal agencies 


Programming moniG?^ are alio 
cated by program admims 
trators without adequate con- 
sultation with parents of handi- 
capped youth, advocacy 
groups for handicapped people 
ancJ handicapped people ihom- 
seivos 


Involve handicapped groups 
and individuals in the budg- 
etary process 


Identify knowledgeable and in- 
terested persons from this 
interest group 


LEAs, SEAs 


Adequa^'^ resources and or 
support ';f?rvices are often not 
avaiiahio or when availat)le. not 
appiie<l wherr^? needed to help 
insure success 


Develop programs for handi- 
capped youth in an interagency 
fashion Involve special educa- 
tion, vocational education, vo- 
cational rehabilitation and other 
appropriate agencies m pro- 
rjrr'jm doveloprnerit 


Establish working agreements 
with related agencies 


Vocational Education. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Special 
Education. CETA, Related 
agencies 
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Legislation 

This topic concerns itself with the 
process of legislation, the 
philosophy of legislation and issues 
Created by conflicting pieces of 
legislation. 

Here are sonne questions you 
should be asking: 
1. To what extent are local 
education and training facility 
operators pronnulgating infornnation 
on the rights guaranteed to 
handicapped people under relevant 
legislative progranns? Is anyone in 
the comnnunity providing 
infornnation on these legal rights 
and projections? Over the last 
several years innportant advances 
have been made which are 
designed to insure the rights of 
handicapped people in education, 
training and ennploynnent. These 
advances are: 'The Education for 
All the Handicapped Children Act"; 
"The Vocational Education 
Annendnnents of 1976"; 'The 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973"; and, 
'The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1978". The 
overall objective of these federal 
laws is to guarantee the right of 
handicapped persons to equal 
access in all programs designed to 
serve the general public as well as 
equal opportunity in employment. 

Unfortunately, these programs 
depend, in large measure, on local 
monitoring and enforcement. While 
the federal government established 
the rights it did not create any major 
enforcement mechanism to monitor 
compliance. There are due process 
procedures and complaint 
procedures available to wronged 
parties: but these also depend on 
local knowledge and local support. 
Consequently, it's important that 
your community have an awareness 



and a working knowledge of these 
laws and the rights they enforce. 
One of the obligations local 
education agencies have is to notify 
parents about their handicapped 
child's rights. While nearly all do 
this rfOt very many explain 
completely the protections of the 
laws. And, too few program 
operators fully understand the 
implications that these laws have for 
appropriate secondary and 
postsecondary education of 
handicapped youth, One of the 
initial steps in improving local 
conditions should be to insure a 
community wide understanding of 
these laws and support for the 
rights they guarantee. Probably the 
best way to begin this process 
would be to interview various 
program administrators regarding 
these laws and learn about their 
efforis to educate the public and 
the handicapped. 

Armed with this information attempt 
to learn the precise meaning of 
these laws. Contact handicapped 
consumer organizations or local 
advocacy organizations. Obtain 
copies of these laws and their 
implementing regulations. 
Collectively, these resources ought 
to give you the full picture. 
Compare the actual laws with what 
you were told by the program 
operators. If it's nearly identical in 
both content and scope then you 
probably have well informed and 
committed local program operators. 
If not. your work should begin. 



Remember, information is the key. 
The necessary laws are in place. 
Informed parents and handicappec 
people will spelt the difference. 

2. Do area schools engage in "chile 
find" efforts designed to reach the 
unserved handicapped youth? 
Under terms of 'The Education of 
All the Handicapped Children Act" 
P.L. 94-142. first priority must be 
given by local school districts to 
find and serve any unserved 
handicapped children eligible for 
education services. Eligibility is 
determined by age. In the case of 
handicapped youth they are eligibi 
through age 21. While every local 
education agency has area child 
find efforts for the young 
handicapped child, practically no 
school district engages in any 
search efforts for unserved 
handicapped youth. And, they 
should! 

Many studies show us that 
handicapped youth drop-out from 
secondary programs at an alarmin 
rate. The reasons they leave are 
varied; but. one of the major cause 
for their departure is the reality tha 
secondary programs are not 
meeting their needs. Most often 
their needs are for career related 
instruction. Secondary special 
education programs may still be 
trying to teach academic skills or 
may not be providing the disabled 
youth with needed support 
services. The result is handicappe 
youth drop-out of the system. 

These drop-outs are unserved ana 
eligible for services until age 22. 
Local school districts need to be 
encouraged to engage in "child 
find" efforts for this population anc 
once located placed in programs 
that meet their needs. 
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Legislation 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Prn.'iii.jlijriti' ■:.'ifo'f', . i'..'Sif inr.'i 1 
tci ri!o?rt p.^^o^1t^: .inct h.HKii- 
CcJppocI ptMjpIo atjoiit rhoir 
rigfnfs in coM.iifj pfMfjr.jrTi afi^l 

mimrTMl As a r.{jfrif.'(|i.i<;rice. 
many dofi ( kiK^v; ahoul thijS'V 
'^af'xtiJa'^l'; r)npo'li:;'.i!i. s 

Federal (.K.iyjnviu.'nl Ujo <;l!^'n 
pasr^es v;Oii if ll^;fltl(.Ml».'f.j prn 
grarn", hut ci^»e^■. ti^r {()liow;p 
actenuav'lv t< • f i .uf ^ • <:^»fr. 
pltaruy^ I- or *?y.!f'ip, • V< m I 
Act t.:ali:-, fr if H>'': M.-; r. f 
hrKM.IlCdppi.-:! 3 i . I'r. 'f)r i.'-i i '. 
not VifK)r'»!i.Jy -•' M jt'. » 'f i f ;;r'.:^'4.i 

by fpM.ler ii -.'r '.taf'. > j'.jvf.-r >?M{'f it 

Focle''al ':;<)vc'''!if :'«." i! <".t 

hactiicapjpe' 3 lai!-.> 'o ^v/lp 
pay the lull c'js! '.;f i'up-vai^jMt- 


b.MLj.K)*; 111 vvi' U.':.pr'-.Md p.;::)li^ 
irifof iTJaliun (.^Iff./rls d» --.k jruv 1 lo 
infonn ficjrents .iiul liarvii- 
(.a[)ppd pM".'up)^e atKJiJt 
pr:M.)iarni. 

Fn.uirani (.)[)err)lors and ad 
niifiir-lratur \ iTiust fifjiiKjiistrato 
a ^iaily i".oinrn»trr;(,»nl fn :.erviMr| 
tiandioafipfN.J ^.je(.)(.)U.? avcordn ir; 
In U)\' fnaiujai'js of tfiM^.e l.iwv. 
F'fissive !eadt^r'olii[j rii'.r.l (jivc 
v,*riy lo acaivt' ,and agfjri.'SMVj 
N .'a- \i-jrv.n\[) 01 1 ihc? [>ar ! feti ■ 
urai aisd stale ..ujeficy ifade^^. 

F »?0'?r,i! fjovornrnunl ".fuRjId 
'..tK;Lild»;r ,ts shart* of tfto fun- j - 
ini\ nj'.,p? Mi'.it iilify 


largMtf.Mj trainiiK] t.'florls, put)lic 
infnf mafu^n cafnf)aK)ns 


Oeparlnieri! of Labor Depart- 
ment of Hf-W 


(.^omfnMm^MiI fnust fo- "arcui 
With rjt-ar and oonssstar " 
iriorniorinc'] t)y the highest levels 
i it rjovernmoru 


Conc]rt?r.s. Ucpartmont of HEW 
Depaririief^t of Labor 


liicrt'asud funcjinc^ of P L 94- 
142, P L 94-482; PI. 93-1 12 
(S'^joiion 503. Section 504 ) 


Congress 


Unclear cuui f;f)ri(tic;t'n(.) r<M]ijUi 

503 arirj 50^ nl rh- R-^--}; A^r 
of 19/1 


f-'iy(:iutritif,!n writer'; friiisl strive* to 

1 . . ' J r. t ; ' * , 1 c 1 V J j / ' i. ' l J ' rl • i ' ' 

'■i'r'.faiii With rtTigar^i lo defmi- 
ti' retH^"'^-'f rit;n' Ci.wr 1 - 
fjiianee actiofi*:, etc 


FecJeral agericiev^ rieod lo 

oration when lomtly serving the 
same prorjrammmg area To 
gether rh^'se cjifferences can be 
minimised or elimiiiat(,Mj 


Depariniofit of Lat)Of Depart - 

mpnt ni V \j\J 


Rcfiress avciiir^t'^lL' iiridf^f t'^^cji • 
lation designed to protec: the 
rights of handicapped people 
cost the incjividuat a lo! of 
•ponev to e-^e^cibe 


* r • > ^) r T'l 1 1 F 1 fc> Pi r f "1 f~ (-> c; c i r i r r'l \v i 1 e-> 

V J . 1 " J Cl ' ' ' 1 1 1 ' C. 1 ' J L< ^ o f.l 1 1 L I I J 1 1 J V 1 1. 1 " 

"■ei:fiariisrTi to ei'her regatn c:osE 
or provide free lerjai i^ervicos 


A^T^^.^r'^r^ l(. iniclitinn 
r \ M 1 1 1 k J ItVl. J 1 s3 1 1 1 1 1 u n 


V^Ui ly 1 Uhb 


Learnirig Disabted iridividua's 
are sometin^-es noi covered 
under rjefir^ttjon of narrji- 
capped n ce^tair. progra'ns 
(i e feaerai servfce empioy- 
men* prorjra'fv-: ^or handi- 
capped and rehao crocirar^s ) 


Understand 'he imphcaiions of 
learning disabilities and the fact 
that these conditions can be 
traced to either a physical or 
menial disabiifty 


Learning c^'sabled groups need 
to lobby or' these points Agen- 
ctes need to study this problem 


Rehab agencies Office of Per- 
sonnel Management Learning 
Disabled groups 


Lecis'a'ed representation of 
hanC'capped peooie or; '"^tate 
advisoi' / par ei'-^ or; '^O'^dtional 
educdfi'jf^ an^l o-^ 'oca' CETA 
planning councils 13 no! be^ng 
realized 


Vigorous enforcement of :hese 
provisions 


Stronger monitoring by both 
federal agencies and by con- 
su^ner and advocacy organiza- 
tions 


BOAE Department of Labor 
Handicapped ConsurTier and 
Advocacy organizations 


Enfccers 0' P L 94- Oo r,o» 
adequa'ejy e^r^'pnasize -he n^ec 
to loca:tj :jrvj s-^fvjj nan.rji- 
cappe-J yOUtr .vno :\"-: ^'0' 
the educarion '^,/'jfefr' a^^o* ,vno 
are e':^}'tj'e ♦o-' -.-^'cos 


Emohasi^e in policy statements 
a^!d w!*h fijncJiog patterns the 
need for focai educai^io'^ ageri- 
0 = 0:; to erigage in youtn f.nrt 
ac'ivities designed to iooL-^te 
nr^rj serve handicappeo /coth 
/;ho have iefi the sysier^-. 


Issue policy directives and 
RFP's calling for demonstration 
proiecis in this area 


Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 
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Parents and Advocacy 
Groups 

This topic concerns itself with the 
focus, organization, issues, actions 
and needs of parents of 
handicapped children and of 
organizations designed to advocate 
for the needs of handicapped 
individuals. 

Here are some questions you 
should be asking: 
1. Does my community have any 
parent organizations which are 
concerned with the education, 
training and employment needs of 
handicapped youth? Usually, the 
degree of local commitment and 
involvement in the "Education and 
training of handicapped youth can 
be predicted by the existance and 
activity of a local parent 
organization concerned with this 
problem. Local parent organizations 
can be successful on this front 
whether or not they are specialized 
groups of parents of handicapped 
individuals or regular parent 
organizations with a special interest 
in handicapped youth. 
Consequently, you may wish to 
begin your search by contacting the 
PTA and other existing parent 
groups. Ask them if they are active 
in this area. Ask them if they have 
any members who are parents of 
handicapped youth. After 
contacting these groups and other 
parents of handicapped youth you 
may decide you could be more 
effective as an independent 
organization. If so. establish such a 
group. Maybe you can continue 
your affiliation with the regular 
parent group and. as a result of 
your new group's efforts at 
improving programs for 



handicapped youth, you may foster 
their interest and involvement. 
Remember, strength comes from 
numbers. 

An added advantage to 
organizational affiliation is the 
support parents of handicapped 
youth can give each other by both 
sharing information and frustrations. 
Isolated, parents tend to be less 
aware of all the resources that can 
be brought to bear on the 
educational needs of their 
handicapped adolescent. Also, 
alone and isolated they usually 
have lower expectations for their 
child for both education and 
potential employment. When 
brought together in a parent 
organization these problems are 
mitigated. They educate and 
support each other. 

2. Are area advocacy organizations 
aware of and concerned with the 
education and career needs of 
handicapped youth? Again, we are 
looking for organizational strength 
to help influence local program 
operators to create and establish 
need programs for our 
handicapped young people. Some 
of the groups you should be 
contacting are: United Cerebral 
Palsy. Easter Seal Society, and 
Association for Retarded Citizens. 
Ask them if they are active in this 
area. If not. try to get them 
interested in this problem and 
active. They can be most 
supportive and they usually have 
the capacity to influence public 
opinion. 

3. Do area planning councils, 
advisory councils and other 
governmental policy making bodies 
have representatives among their 
numbers who represent the needs 
of handicapped people? The CETA 



Act of 1978 requires that all local 
CETA prime sponsors reserve one 
position on their planning councils 
for a person from the community 
who represents the needs of 
handicapped people. Find out if this 
has been done. If it has, try to reach 
this person with your needs. If no 
one has been selected for this 
position, have your group petition 
them to appoint someone. Consider 
asking them to appoint someone 
from your group. If you can get 
onboard you can influence program 
development. You can work, from 
the inside, to get CETA to respond 
to the needs of handicapped youth. 
The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976 require that 
one person on the State Advisory 
Council represent the needs of 
handicapped Deople in vocational 
education. Find out who that is and 
communicate your needs with that 
person. If they have no such person 
push to get someone appointed. 

Similarly, the Education of All the 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975 
establishes state advisory panels 
on special education. These bodies 
are supposed to be advising the 
state education agency on any 
unmet needs of handicapped 
children and youth. The need for 
career related instruction during 
secondary and postsecondary 
education is an unmet need that 
this group should be addressing. 
Communicate this fact with them. 

There may be other such advisory 
groups that parents and advocates 
should be involved with. Seek to 
identify them and impress them with 
these needs 
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Parents and Advocacy Groups 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Parents of handicapped youth 
lack the information necessary 
to push for needed career re- 
lated educational programs for 
their child. 


Establish widespread parent 
informational campaigns to be 
mounted both by local schools, 
slate and local agencies and 
federal agencies, as well as pri- 
vate associations Continuing 
education, for example, could 
have classes for parents ol 
handicapped children 


fvlake parent education a high 
priority in program funding 


LEA, SEA. Department of Labor 
DeparlmenI of HEW Advocacy 
groups 


Parents are not effectively or- 
ganized at local level 


Establish national organisation 
lor parents of handicapped 
youth 


parents of handicapped children 
should come together for this 
purpose Or. ar^ established 
parent organizaiujf^ should es- 
tablish a subcomponen! or sub- 
group especially for these par- 
ents 


PTA Others, parents 
CETA, Vocational Education 


Existing poticy and piogram- 
ming bodies don t have parents 
of handicapped youth on board 
representing this concern 


Seek out parents of handi- 
capped children and youth to be 
a participating member of your 
advisory board or council 


Conlacl local or stale parent 
groups 


Advocacy organizations are net 
adequately aware or involved jn 
the career related need of 
handicapped youth 


Research this prob'em tn your 
area and involve parents of 
handicapped youth in this effort 
Then get involved Use your in- 
fluence to improve the situaljon 


Hold a meeting on this topic In- 
vite parents, teachers, em- 
ployers, handicapped youth and 
others to take part 


ARCS, Easter Seal. UCP, Advo- 
cacy organizations 
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Materials 



The topic "materials" includes the 
deveiopment. distribution, content 
appropriateness, research needs 
and cost of teaching nnaterials that 
are necessary in order' to provide 
adequate education, training and 
employment programs for 
handicapped youth. 

Some questions you should be 
asking are: 

1. Is there an established 
curriculum in both the junior high 
school and senior high school 
special education program? Does it 
provide for the career related needs 
of handicapped youth? In all 
likelihood, your area will not have an 
established or printed curriculum 
for either of these levels of 
instruction for its special education 
students. Without such a document 
teachers are left to their owin 
devices to decide on competencies 
to be taught. In these situations we 
rarely find career related instruction 
taking place. Consequently, it's 
advisable to have an established 
curriculum at the junior high and 
secondary level for special 
education students. An established 
curriculum affords the parent or 
advocate an opportunity to 
determine to what extent career 
related instruction is taking place 
Also, an established curriculum 



makes it easier for special 
education teachers. It gives 
direction a'*id insures a degree of 
consistancy. And. it facilitates 
interface with vocational education. 
We can insure that prevocational 
skills are being taught during the 
secondary years by concentrating 
our efforts on a single document or 
single source. 

2. Are regular education program 
materials adaptable or adapted for 
use with handicapped populations'?^ 
One of the most difficult barriers to 
overcome when we are attempting 
to introduce handicapped students 
into regular programs such as 
vocational education or CETA is the 
rigidity of the teaching materials 
These materials are often prepared 
in such a manner as to prohibit 
adaptation for handicapped 
students. For example, supportive 
text books in trade classes miglit 
require a 9th or 10th grade reading 
level. Handicapped students who 
could learn the trade and be 
successful in the occupation are not 
permitted into the classroom 
because they cannot read at the 9th 
or 10th grade level The trade 
doesn't require this level of reading 
proficiency: but. tine text hook or 
other teaching materials does. 
These systemic barriers nro. in fact. 



discriminatory. We should review 
such programs to identify materials 
which are unnece^^sanly denianding 
on hanciicnpped students. When 
Identified we should enoourago the 
use of other rnaiorials wliich are 
usable witti tiandicapped students, 
while preserving the integrity of the 
course work. 

3 Wliere can we find materials 
which will aid us in ostahlisliing and 
adapting career related programs? 
Since most of us are not experts 
when it comcG to the establishment 
of job preparation programs there 
exists a tremerulous need for 
technical guidance. This is true 
even for the professional who has 
not been functioning in this area. 
Special educators, vocational 
educators, CF-TA people as well as 
parents, advocacy organizations 
and handicapped people will all 
need, at one time or another, 
materials which will spell out what 
programs ougtit to look like As you 
go about your work advocating for 
ifTiproved programs, endeavor to 
collect the names and addresses of 
professu^nal and |)ul)liCMlion 
resources m this ar(}a As a 
beginning wo invito you to write to: 
Paul I lippolitiis. Prosidt^nfs 
ComfTiitter? on Fmploynient of the 
Han(1icapf)od, Wa;^hinqt0(^. DC 
20210. Yoti v^\n \)o f.i^nt a puckni of 
materials to her;in your resourt^e 
filR 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Current vocational ed. adult ed . 
CETA. etc. materials are not 
adaptable for use with handi- 
capped students. 


Examine existing materials to 
determine how best to adapt 
them for use with handicapped 
students. 


Utilize expertise of special edu- 
cation community. 


Vocational Education CETA 
Adult Education 


Lack of available materials on 
how to structure various career 
related programs for handi- 
capped students. 


Concentrate funding on the de- 
velopment, collection and dis- 
semination of such materials 


Establish the need for materials 
development as a high funding 
prjority. 


SEAs. Federal agencies. 


Junior high and secondary cur- 
ricula in special education are 
not formalized and in written 
form and too often fail to provide 
a career related instruction 


Develop special ed curricula at 
these levels. 


Establish writing teams of spe- 
cial education teachers with vo- 
cational education teachers, 
parents and hand'^'apped 
people, etc. 


LEAs. SEAs 


Lack of public information mate- 
rials bemg disseminated on the 
potential and needs of handi- 
capped youth, including career 
stereotyping, elimination of 
myths, etc. 


PllhliQh JinH Hiccominoto ti-if/-^r 
rvjuiiDii aiiu U I3 5>ti( 1 1 i 1 1 d Ic inior- 

mation that addresses these 
topics 


Include public information as a 
priority need to be met by pro- 
gram operators. 


SEAs. LEAs, Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Governor's Com- 
mittees On umployment of the 
Handicapped. Advocacy 
groups. 
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Interagency 
Cooperation 

This topic is concerned wiih the 
need for, the technique of, the 
philosophy of related service 
agencies planning and delivering 
services in a coordinated fashion. 
This need is based on the 
realization that a disabled person, 
often tinnes. requires the services of 
several independently functioning 
agencies at the same tinne or in a 
sequential manner. One agency's 
services build upon what has been 
done by a previous agency or 
support the current efforts of 
another agency. Some agencies 
that should be cooperating include: 
special education, vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation, 
sheltered workshops, CETA and 
others. In addition, this topic 
includes the need for related 
advocacy and se/vice organizations 
to work closely and in harmony with 
one another. 

Sonne questions you should be 
asking are: 

1 . Are area agencies who are 
providing and who can provide 
services to handicapped youth 
coordinating the delivery of their 
services? Since there is no "one 
stop" agency where handicapped 
youth can go to have all the career 
related needs met there is a need 
for local agencies serving 
handicapped youth to coordinate 
and cooperate- among themselves 
for the benefit of the disabled 
persons, For example, secondary 
special education students should 
be known by local vocational 
rehabilitation counselors. This 
relationship can put vocational 
rehabilitation in the position of 
offering special support services 
that the education agency might be 
unable to provide. Similarly. 



vocational rehabilitation and special 
education should be maintaining 
contact with handicapped youth 
who have been placed in regular 
vocational education classrooms. 
Their availability can prove valuable 
when the student encounters a 
problem in the regular program that 
either special education or 
vocational rehabilitation can help 
solve. In short, what is most needed 
IS a team effort. If these related 
agencies are not working closely 
together solid career related 
programs become less likely. Look 
for evidence of a working 
relationship. If none exists one must 
be strived for. 

One important attitude that should 
be measured during your 
investigation for a working 
relationship is the attitude of 
program administrators towards 
their responsibility to serve 
handicapped youth with job 
preparation or career related 
progranns. Too often special 
education, vocational education, 
CETA, adult education and others 
are of the opinion that the job 
preparation of the handicapped is 
the responsibility of vocational 
rehabilitation. The belief is that this 
agency is the place where all 
handicapped people will receive 
their skills training. Consequently, 
the other agencies choose not to 
concentrate their energies on this 
mission. If you notice this attitude 
try to change it. It's false for two 
reasons. First, everyone of these 
other agencies has an obligation to 
serve everyone who is eligible for 
their services— including disabled 
people. And, more importantly, 
remind these program operators 
that vocational rehabilitation has the 
resources to serve only about 
10%of the adolescent handicapped 
population. Most handicapped 
youth will not receive their skill 
training from rehabilitation. As a 
result, it they don't get training from 
other agencies chances are they 
won't get It anywhere 



2. Does your state have, in 
operation, a written agreement 
between special education, 
vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation? Is there a written 
interagency agreement at the local 
level? Currently, not many states 
and fewer local jurisdictions have 
formalized written agreements 
binding these three agencies to a 
cooperative venture designed to 
benefit handicapped youth. Where 
we do have these formal 
agreements we have our best 
delivery systems. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that written 
agreements which spell out each 
agencies responsibilities are the 
best mechanisms to insure 
appropriate programming to 
handicapped youth. These written 
agreements should be signed by 
each of the agency heads as a 
contract. The agreement should 
spell out in much detail what each 
agency is expected to do in a 
variety of circumstances. Each 
agency should assign one or more 
persons with responsibility to 
ensure cooperative planning among 
the three. The agreements should 
be well publicized throughout the 
state or region, 

3. Are state and local advocacy 
organizations working closely 
together? In addition to having 
public programs cooperating it's 
crucial to have advocacy 
organizations working closely 
together. In too many instances we 
have found advocacy organizations 
r^ot only working in independent 
(iirections but sometimes against 
each other. The strength of these 
organizations is multiplied when 
together on an issue and they tend 
to look foolish when working against 
each other. Strive to identify related 
advocacy organizations and foster 
a working relationship among them. 
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irrier 


1 

Recommendation 


How 


Who 


lated agencies tend to 
ndly protect their '*turf" or 
^ge of progranns for fear of 
)sing their influence. By 
rking alone they can better 
tify their existance. 


Credits should be awarded to 
agencies who illustrate an abil- 
ity to working closely with a re- 
lated agency for the benefit of 
the individual. 


Program administrators and 
policy developers should in- 
clude this dimension into pro- 
gram accountability 


SEAs. State Legislators. Con- 
gress 


encies have been eslab- 
led and operate with little 
3ard for the objective of re- 
ed agencies. This causes an 
erlapping of services, a void 
services and a fostering of 
nation, 


Define the role of each related 
agency when viewing the entire 
continuum of services so as not 
to produce overlaps or gaps in 
the services. 


Program administrators and 
policy developers should learn 
to view their program as a part 
of the whole and design it ac- 
cordingly. 


SEAs. Slate Legislators. Con- 
gress 


tie professional knowledge 
sts with regard to what inler- 
ency cooperation is all about 
d how to operationalize it. 


The concept of interagency 
cooperation should be taught 
during both mservice and pre- 
service instructional programs 


Develop the art of interagency 
cooperation by studying suc- 
cessful programs and teach the 
component parts to profession- 
als. 


SEAs. LEAs Slate Vocational 
Rehabilitation CETA, Univer- 
sities. 


centra! listing or resource 
nler to identify existing job 
aparation services and who's 
Dviding them 


Set-up central resource listings 
where one could go to find out 
about all related agencies ac- 
tivities and locations 


Stale and local agencies should 
designate responsibility for 
compiling this inlormalion and 
responding to inquiries 


SEAs Vocational Rehabilitation. 


fering regulations, eligibility 
teria, definitions among re- 
ed service agencies hinder 
eragency cooperation 


Endeavor to universalize defini- 
tions, regulation s concepts 
a'ld other administrative 
guidelines so as to smooth Ine 
way for interagency coopera- 
tion. 


Establish liaison with related 
agencies when developing reg- 
ulations, etc. in order to be able 
to recefve suggestions on how 
to coordinate program policies 


SEAs. LEAs. Vocational Re- 
habilitation. CETA 


ck of coordination of related 
rvices at all levels of educa- 
n and training for handi- 
pped youth 


Establish interagency coopera- 
live agreements 


Establish interagency teams 
whose purpose is to develop an 
agreement 


SEAs. LEAS. Vocational Re- 
habilitation. CETA 


ck of related advocacy and 
ndicapped consumer organi- 
lions working cooperatively 
pettier 


Become aware of related 
groups and establish contact 
^ lare needs and objectives 

;entify areas for cooperative 

■fforis 


Locate related groups, meet 
and begin the process 


Advocacy groups Handi- 
capped consumers Organiza- 
tions 
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Employers 

The topic ''employers" includes the 
needs, obligations and 
perspectives of employers 
regarding the employment of 
handicapped people. Under this 
topic we are to consider the subject 
of job preparation of handicapped 
young people from the viewpoint of 
the employer. Since the employer 
will be the final judge of the 
successfulness of any job 
preparation program we must be 
ever mindful of their needs and 
perceptions. 

Some questions you should be 
asking are: 

1. What are the expectations of the 
area's employers with regard to the 
hiring of disabled young people? All 
our good programs will, in the final 
analysis, mean nothing if the 
handicapped youths we are trying 
to ready for the job market fail to get 
the job. Consequently, we must be 
involved in an effort which both 
measures the areas employer's 
receptiveness to hiring 
handicapped people and fosters 
their interest in thr^ concept. There 



are two strategies under this topic. 
The first one is the positive or 
''carrot" approach. When 
reluctance is found we need to work 
in a logical manner to convince the 
employer or employers that it's truly 
a sound idea to hire handicapped 
people. This positive or "carrot" 
approach is basically an information 
campaign designed to reach the 
employer community. We need to 
help them to understand that we are 
asking them to hire people who are 
qualified for the job and who also 
happen to have a disability. The 
employer needs to be taught that he 
or she is getting a good worker; not 
doing a good deed. "It's good 
business to hire handicapped 
people" should be our theme. 

The other strategy which might be 
called upon to convince employers 
should be approached as sort of an 
after thought. Of course, it may 
end-up being the only thought that 
gets through to a particularly 
backward employer. It's the legal 
obligation that most employers are 



bound by. It requires them to take 
"affirmative action" to employ and 
advance handicapped workers. 
This legal "stick" is contained in 
both Section 503 (for federal 
contractors) and Section 504 (for 
entities receiving federal financial 
assistance). Discrimination in 
employment solely on the basis of 
handicapping condition is 
prohibited by both and. if 
necessary, the employer needs to 
know this. 

2. Are area employers involved in 
the development of education and 
training programs that are serving 
handicapped people? The primary 
purpose of this consideration is to 
insure that the program you 
develop has a sound basis in the 
world of work. The presence of area 
employers in curriculum 
development will help to ensure 
this. In addition, their presence is 
another way of fostering positive 
employer attitudes regarding the 
employment of handicapped 
people. If they are involved in the 
training chances are good they'll 
want to be involved in the actual 
employment of the program's 
students. 
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Employers 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Employers are reluctant to hire 
handicapped people 


Work with employers and illus- 
trate to them the fact that we 
are encouraging the hiring of 
qualified workers who happen 
to be disabled. 


fvlount information campaigns 
directed ai employers Appear 
at employer functions and ad- 
dress this topic. Publicized the 
affirmative action obligations of 
Section 503 and 504 


LEAs, Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Advocacy groups. Handi- 
capped consumer groups, par- 
ents 


Lack of communication be- 
tween |ob preparaiion program 
operators and the employer 
community'in the development 
of relevant education and 
iratnmg programs tor handi- 
CBDped youth 


i-UUUaiU'o, uMU lldlilc'b omOUiU 

invotve employers m the de- 
velopment ot career related 
programs 


Invite employers to sit on cur- 
riculum committees and other 
ao" isory bodies 


LEAs. SEAs, Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Sheltered work- 
shops 


Lack of tax c^Pdit program tor 
irainmg handicapped individu- 
als by employers 


— 1 

Congress should pass a tax 
credit program that would en- 
courage the training of handi- 
capped persons for jobs by the 
employer 


Pass a tax credit law 


Congress 
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Unions 

The topic "unions" includes the 
practices and awarenesses of 
unions as it relates to the 
employment of handicapped 
people. 

Some questions you should be 
asking are: 

1. Are area jobs which are covered 
by union agreements making 
reasonable accommodation to 
handicapped workers? Federal 
legislation requires that employers 
who have contracts with the federal 
government in excess of $2500 
must make reasonable 
accommodations at the worksite so 
as to facilitate the employment of 
handicapped people. Nearly one 
half of our Nation's employers are 
covered by thi$; affirmative action 
obligation calleid Section 503. 
Occassionally emoloyers may deny 
certain employment opportunities to 
handicapped workers because, 
they tell us, "the union won't allow 
reasonable accomodation" This is 
not true. Or, if true it's illegal. The 
employer always has the power to 
effectuate reasonable 
accomodations in unionized jobs. 
Further, no union contract or' 
agreement can lun contrary to any 



federal law, including Section 503. 
So, union jobs should be available 
to handicapped workers. 

There are nonetheless, certain 
issues and which may make the 
acquiring of employment difficult in 
union jobs. One of these relates to 
the union practice of reserving 
sedentary or less strenuous jobs for 
union workers who are older or 
become injured and cannot remain 
at their existing position. If these 
jobs were not reserved, union 
members would be without a job 
and forced out. Since these jobs 
are less strenuous, those doing job 
development for disabled people 
see them as excellent employment 
positions for their clients. When the 
union refused to give these jobs up 
to handicapped workers who are 
first entering union employment it's 
seen as a barrier or unfair obstacle. 
The reality is this practice is 
fundamental to a union program 
and does, many times, benefit 
union people who become 
disabled. A wise strategy would 
recognize and respect this 
longstanding practice. 

A second obstacle, one which can 
be resolved, relates to the 
apprenticeship requirements often 
preliminary to qualification in 
certain union or trade jobs. For 
example, in order to qualify as a 
bricklayer you must first serve time 



as a carrier. You assist the 
bricklayer by doing the hard 
physical labor of moving heavy 
bricks. In order to qualify for either 
job you need to possess the 
potentials to be both a carrier and a 
bricklayer. Many handicapped 
people could be one but not the 
other. A mentally retarded youth 
might perform very well as a carrier, 
but never be able to qualify as a 
bricklayer. A postcardiac disabled 
individual may have the talents 
necessary to be the bricklayer but 
not the carrier. Usually, this 
arrangement is not permitted. In 
these situations it's important to 
approach the union leadership and 
discuss this problem and possible 
solutions. It can often be worked out 
and best resolved at this level. 

2. Are union representatives 
involved in the development and 
monitoring of career instructional 
programs serving handicapped 
youth'?' Just as we must endeavor to 
involve employers in our program 
planning we must also seek out t/oe 
involvement and cooperation of 
area union officials. If they a^^e 
involved many of the potential 
barriers will bo diffused. In addition, 
the program will gain a very 
valuable and pragmatic insight. 
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Unions 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Union leadership is not 
adequately aware of the em- 
ployment needs of handi- 
capped people. 


Share information on this sub- 
jecl with them Get them in- 
volved and informed 


Approach area union lead- 
ership and begin to discuss 
ji nkages 


LEAs, Vocnlional Rehabilitation 


Union apprenliship require- 
ments block employment of 
handicapped people in trade 
occupations 


Identify precise practices which 
affect handicapped with umon 
leadership Dsscuss possible 
soliitioiis 


Survey occupations with union 
personnel for appropriateness 


LEAS 


Skill programs do not reflect the 
union needs or practices 


Program planners should 
familiarize themselves with the 
practices and needs of area 
unions 


fnvo'.ve on planning group ad- 
vising ,kill programs 


LEAs 
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Accessibility 

The topic includes physical access 
to buildings, transportation, 
worksites, etc.. as it relates to the 
job preparation and placement of 
handicapped individuals. Also, it 
.includes the utilization and 
development of aides and 
appliances which enhance the 
ability of handicapped people to 
function in employment. And, it 
includes the considerations 
necessary for programmatic 
access. 

Some questions that you should be 
asking are: 

1 . Are area wide education and 
training programs physically barrier 
free to handicapped individuals? 
Learn what design considerations 
are necessary to make a building., 
facility and transportation systems 
accessible to an usuable by 
handicapped individuals. The 
limitations impo.\Qd by many 
physical disabilities can be 
lessened or alleviated entirely by 
intelligent designing. Wheelchair 
bound students wilt not be 
''handicapped" if the entranceways 
to a building or facility are level and 
accessible. Most of these design 
considerations are best 
incorporated into the blueprint 
stage. If done early they represent 
no significant cost. Renovation is 
another matter. So try and get 
building planners to include these 
design considerations at the 
beginning stages. 

There are two laws affecting the 
design of public buildings and 



facilities which you should 
familiarize yourself with. The first is 
the Architectural Earners Act of 
1968. The other is Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The 
first law requires that all building 
and facilities constructed in whole 
or part with federal funds must be 
made accessible to handicapped 
people. Section 504 requires 
physical access of public buildings, 
when viewed in their entirety. 
Section 504 covers all public 
schools. CETA programs, 
postsecondary education and 
public program worksites. These 
should all be accessible to 
physically handicapped persons. If 
Ihey are nol a law is being violated. 
Similarly, equipment used in various 
instructional programs may have to 
be made accessible to 
handicapped students if using this 
equipment is an integral part of the 
program. For example, a blind 
student may want to study the 
operation of a machine shop tool. In 
order to make that instructional 
program accessible to the student it 
may be necessary to install raised 
letters or braille marks on the 
machinery which interprets its 
printed instructions. Drafting tables 
may have to be lowered for 
wheelchair students. Deaf students 
may need visual signals in tieu of 
auditory signals. In short, 
accommodations must be m^iue to 
permit the disabled studont to use 
the equipment. 



2. Are handicapped youth 
benefiting from the lastest and most 
appropriate aides and appliances? 
Many handicaps can be mitigated 
or lessened by the intelligent 
application of technology. Bline 
students can read the printed 
words with certain machines. Deaf 
students can increase certain 
hearing characteristics with 
improved hearing aides. Prosthetics 
can improve greatly the functioning 
of many amputees. Handicapped 
youth should be assisted in this 
regard by area rehabilitation 
professionals. Assistance along 
these lines will contribute 
significantly to the employment 
potential of the disabled person and 
should not be overlooked. 

3. Are programs accessible to 
handicapped persons? In addition 
to the physical access 
considerations we must also look at 
the programmatic features that may 
deny access. Program operators 
must do more than merely hold a 
program of instruction in an 
accessible classroom. Certain other 
considerations must be taken into 
account. 

Deaf students may not benefit from 
such instruction unless sign 
language interpreters are present. 
Blind and mobility impai.ed 
students may require note takers or 
cassette machines for notetaking. 
Assignments and tests may have to 
be altered slightly so as not to 
discriminate against handicapped 
students. The alteration should be 
of form and not of content. Access 
needs to be both physical and 
programmatic. 
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Accessibility 



Barrier 



Lack of widespread knowledge 
with respeci lo \he need for ana 
the lechnique of physfcai ac- 
cessibility for handicapped 
persons 



Lack of innovativt^ ano wide- 
spread use of a^aes and 
appliances to assis? handi- 
capped youth With nnobil'ly and 
functioning 



Lack of understanding and 
knowledge jvilh respect to pro 
grammaiic access for handi- 
capped indiv. duals 



Lack of enforcen'.enf of barrier 
free legislation 



Barrier free design needs lo 
become a requiremerii of local 
building codes 



Inaccessible public transporta- 
tion systems inhibit or prevent 
handicapped youth from get- 
ting needed career preparation 
programs and employment 

Lack of public funding pro- 
grams to renovate existing 
structures so as to make (hem 
accessible to handicapped in- 
dividuals. 



Recommendation 



Persons serving harujicappeci 
populations need to become 
aware of barner free desigri 
concepts and pronrioie their 
use 



Persons working with disabled 
yOuth be nr>indfui of the latest 
technologies and opportunities 
for aides and appliance aqujsr- 
tion 



Clearly identify to program 
operators the need? of ce-'tam 
handicapped youth for pro- 
granrimaiic rnodificatjons which 
will perrr,,: the student to func- 
tion rnore freely 



More aggressive promulgation 
and monitoring of building con- 
stuciion by enforcing agencies 



Lobby local building code offi- 
cials to incorporate barrier free 
design mro area code 



Seek resolution by involving 
community leaders responsible 
for public transportation Es- 
tablish specialized transporta- 
tion schemes when necessary 



Establish special funding pro- 
grams for [his purpose 



How 



Study ANSI Standard 1 1 7 1 to 
learr, barner free techniques 
Involve design professionals in 
iramifig session on principles 
Inform other program operators 
and the general public 



Who 



Advocates and professionals 
serving handicapped popula- 
tions 



Renriam in communication witn 
rehabihiation professionals 



Discuss with student needed 
modifications And communi- 
cate this information to 
instructors progranrimers 



Review blueprints for barrier 
free design features 



Appraoch Jocal officials with the 
need for barner free desion 



Pressure local officials to con- 
sider the transportation needs 
of handicapped youth as an 
integral program need 



Allocate resources at federal, 
state ana local level for renova- 
tion 



LEAS, parents advocacy 



Teachers, parents 



GSA, State agencie? 



Professions, paren s. advo- 
cates, handicappeci people 



Advocates, parents, profes- 
sionals, handicapped 



Congress. Staie legislators, 
local government 
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Consumers 



This topic covers the structure, 
composition and philosophy of 
handicapped people, both as 
individuals and in organized 
groupings, advocating their rights 
and directing society's attention to 
discriminatory practices. 

Some questions to be asking are: 
1. Are program operators, policy 
makers and other serving 
professionals asking handicapped 
people what their needs and wishes 
are or are we making all the 
decisions about the'r future without 
their involvement? Historically, 
handicapped people have been 
viewed as objects of charity. For 
hundreds of years religious groups 
sought to do good works by 
magnanimously giving resources 
and needed services to the 
disabled population. This mind set 
or philosophy of aiding these poor 
unfortunate people has spilled over 
into our social service systems. The 
result is a tendency to make 
decisions about how to serve 
handicapped people without 
consulting handicapped people. 
We, the professional, know better 
what they need. 



With the emergence if disabled 
people as an articulate minority 
society is beginning to realize their 
legitimate claims to equality. As this 
process takes place we are trying 
to break the old fashion perceptions 
and ways. One of the 
manifestations of our old ways is to 
paternally exclude disabled people 
from the decision making process. 
This practice should be understood 
and guarded against m ail cases. 
Handicapped people have a right to 
be involved in the decisions 
affecting their lives. And of equal 
importance is the fact that 
professionals can learn valuable 
insights from such communications. 
Therefore, be certain that 
handicapped people are sought out 
for involvement in important 
planning councils and committees. 
They should be members of CETA 
planning councils. They should be a 
part of special education advisory 
committees. And, they need to be a 
part of the vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation planning 
team as well. Consumer Input 
benefits everyone. 

2. Are the area's handicapped 
people organized as a group and 
politically active. Like it or not, this 
is a nation of special interests. 
Laws, regulations and policies are 



passed everyday in response to an 
expressed need or demand made 
by a special interest group to a 
political body or program 
administrator. Effective political 
contact means everything when it 
comes time to allocate public 
resources. As a result, adequate 
and effective programming for 
handicapped youth will depend, in 
large measure, on the existance 
and effectiveness of special interest 
groups lobbying on behalf of their 
needs. The most effective and 
logical special interest group or 
organization which should be 
spearheading this sort of advocacy 
work is a group consisting primarily 
of disabled people themselves. 
Disabled people lobbying or 
advocating for job preparation for 
handicapped youth should prove 
very effective. Efforts should be 
made to locate area handicapped 
consumer organizations and invite 
them to become active on this front. 
If there are no such groups 
presently constituted, thought 
should be given to forming one. 
Professionals and other advocates 
can be of great assistance in 
helping disabled people to 
organize. 
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Consumers 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Many professionals exhibit a 
palernalism which dismisses 
the relevance of handtcapped 
consumer input. 


Educate professionals about 
the rights of disabled people 
and the need lo involve them in 
the decision making 


Promote information about the 
equal rights movement of 
handicapped people Em- 
phasize the value of involving 
them in the decision making 
process. 


Advocates, parents, profes- 
sionals, disabled people 


Many handicapped individuals 
afe no! ready to be aggressive 
aboul their need and lack the 
information and skills neces- 
sary to be effective 


Develop a body of knowledge 
and information on this subject' 


Initiate workshops and other in- 
structional programs designed 
to reach disabled people with 
information on their rights and 
opportunities. 


Serving professional advo- 
cates, p'rents 


Some handicapped consumer 
organizations restrict advocacy 
efforts to matters specifically 
relating to their exact needs 


Individual disability groups, 
blind, deaf. MR. etc. should 
realize that the struggle is of 
the whole not of individual 
parts Efforts should be better 
coordinated and more sensitive 
to broad needs of handicapped 
community 


Establish an overall coordinat- 
ing authority or planning coun- 
cil to integrate better the needs 
of specialized handicapped 
consumer organizations 


Handicapped consumer or- 
ganizations 


Needs of disabled population is 
a low priority among political 
and program leaders. 


Disabled groups organize and 
lobby policy makers for needed 
programs, 


Become knowledgeable on how 
to lobby or influence policy 
makers. 


Disabled people 


Many committees and groups 
equate professionals serving 
handicapped people as equal 
in representation to actually 
having disabled people on- 
board. 


Professionals serving handi- 
capped people should impress 
committees and boards with the 
need to also have a disabled 
person onboard as well, 


Illustrate the inability of a pro- 
fessional to truly represent the 
experiences of a disabled per- 
son. 


Professiona's, 


Little or no emphasis by fed- 
eral, state and local govern- 
ment on the need to train 
handicapped people on their 
rights "..id opportunities under 
the law. 


Establish training programs on 
these subjects for handicapped 
people. 


Establish funding programs to 
support such training. 


Federal agencies. State agen- 
cies. 
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Testing and Evaluation 

This topic includes considerations 
relative to all tests and evaluative 
procedures that are used to 
measure the competencies, 
achievements and potential of 
handicapped individuals in career 
related program. Also covered 
under this topic are the recruitment 
and admissions procedures that 
affect the eligiblity or accessibility 
of handicapped youth to certain 
skill training programs. 

Some questions that you should be 
asking are: 

1. Are current testing policies and 
procedures adquately 
accommodating the needs of 
handicapped individuals? Tests can 
discriminate. Tests are normally 
designed for use with a certain 
population in mind. Most often the 
target population which the test was 
prepared for does not include 
handicapped individuals. 
Nevertheless, teachers and trainers 
rely a great deal on these 
standardized tests. Tests which 
have been validated for use with a 
general, nonhandicapped 
population. The result is 
handicapped students may often do 
poorly on them not because they 
lack certain potentials or skills, 
rather because the tests being used 
discriminate against them as a 
result of their disability. One of the 
most discriminatory factors in 
standardized tests is the reading 
level Vocational evaluation 
instruments assume a certain 
reading level and ask their 



questions at this reading level. 
Success with the test, therefore, 
depends largely on the students 
ability to function at this reading 
level. If they cannot, but do know 
the answers, they still will fail. 
Handicapped students may not be 
able to read at this level because 
they may be retarded or learning 
disabled. If this test is a vocational 
evaluation instrument designed to 
predict potential for success in, let's 
say auto mechanics, it will only 
accurately measure the reading 
ability, or lack thereof, with the 
mentally retarded or learning 
disabled student. That student may 
possess a string potential for 
success in this field but the test 
says otherwise and it denies the 
student access. 

Another discriminatory 
consideration related to testing and 
evaluation instruments are structure 
and format. Many handicapped 
students having had so few 
successes with academic tests are 
programmed to fail any test 
because they can no longer 
function in a typical testing 
environment, '^he timing element 
may frustrate them. The formality 
may intimidate them. In other 
words, the mechanics of the test 
may cause them to fail, not their 
potential or actual skills. Under 
such circumstances .t's important to 
know the limitations of each 
handicapped student being tested 
and make accommodations. 
Also, the physical characteristics of 
the test may automatically doom the 
student to failure. For example, 
visually impaired students need 
readers to help them take the test. 
Mobility impaired students may 
need certain other accommodations 



in order to insure a fair evaludtion. 
The key is understanding that tests 
are not infallible and not designed, 
in most instances, for use with 
handicapped populations. Find out 
what sort of awareness exists in the 
testing community with regard to 
these points and how they have 
decided to overcome them. 

2. Are admissions procedures and 
requirements to career related 
programs realistic to the needs of 
the jobs they are preparing 
students for? One of the major 
barriers confronting handicapped 
youth who want and need career 
related instruction are the 
admissions requirements blocking 
the door to such programs. Many 
times the requirements are 
unnecessarily high. Certain levels of 
proficiency in reading and math 
may be needed before admissions 
that handicapped youth have not 
achieved. Certain physical or 
mental skills which are beyond the 
abilities of some handicapped 
youth may be necessary before 
being accepted into the program. 
The central issue to all these 
considerations is. "are they 
reasonable and do they accurately 
reflect the needs of the occupation 
which they are training people for?^' 
And, "are they necessary for 
individuals who may wish to gain 
the necessary skills to enter the 
trade or occupation at the entry 
level?" Often admission requirements 
will be higher than necessary. In 
these situations handicapped youth 
are unfairly and unnecessarily being 
denied access. 
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Testing and Evaluation 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Standardized tests are g .j 
handicapped youth when li.^, 
have not been validated for use 
with thjs population. 


Learn which tests are appropri- 
ate for use with certain types of 
disabled students, Learn how to 
adapt lest and provide accom- 
modations which alleviate lest 
discrimmation on the basis of 
handicapping condition. 


Consult with special education 
and vocational rehabilitation. 
Ask the handicapped students 
to identify their needs in testing 
situations. 


SEAs. LEAs 


Admission criteria in training 
progranns are above the actual 
levels required by the occupa- 
tion. 


Reassess the admissions 
criteria for reasonableness. 
Allow limited potential students 
access even if they may only 
have potential for entry tevel 

f*^ o c 1 f 1 on c 
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Compare admissions criteria 
with entry level job require- 
ments. 


Vocational Education, CETA, 
Adult Education 


Tests focus on stduents weak- 
nesses and are relied upon too 
much as indicators of potential 
for success 


Tests student's strengths and 
abilities; build upon these not 
their disabilities. Depend on 
work sampling techniques and 
student aspirations to measure 
vocational potential. 


Look beyond the disability and 
rely on criterion referenced 
tests rather than norm refer- 
enced tests. Also, reduce im- 
portance of tests in evaluation 
process, 


Vocational Education Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation CETA, 


Testing personnel are not 
trained to adapt tests to handi- 
capped populations 


We need to teach information 
on this subject to lestors and 
educators in order to generate 
understanding and competen- 
ces in this area 


Teach testing techniques to 
educators at both preservice 
and inservice level 


Universities. SEA, LEA 
attitudes 
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Attitudes 

T!^e topic "attitudes" includes the 
philosophies and perceptions of all 
those who have the potential to 
impact on the job preparation and 
placement of handicapped youth. 
This includes the attitudes of 
teachers (regular education, 
special education, vocational 
education), t'rainers (CETA, 
vocational rehabilitation), 
placement specialist, counselors, 
employers, parents, the general 
public and handicapped people. 

Some questions you should be 
asking are: 

1. Do program planners and policy 
makers in the job preparation field 
understand the potential 
handicapped youth possess for 
employment'f* The number one 
barrier to handicapped people in 
these programs lies in the minds of 
the program operators. They, the 
administrators and teachers, may 
not understand the true abilities 
handicapped people have for 
employment. As a consequence, 
they are not personally or 
professionally committed to 
providing adequate and 
appropriate career related 
programs for disabled individuals. 
They will even be unwilling and 
obstinate to changes which may be 
necessary to permit access. 



Because they don't "think" 
handicapped individuals can 
successfully complete the course 
work, much less get a job. 
This barrier or obstacle is the 
product of misinformation and a 
lack of exposure to handicapped 
people. The best way to overcome it 
is to expose them to handicapped 
people who are working. 
Information and awareness are the 
key. And. don't overlook the 
necessity of meeting the challenge 
of this sort of attitude. There are no 
amount of regulations or laws that 
can make a program administrator 
do what he or she doesnM want to 
do. There's always a way to beat 
the system. What we need is 
commitment borne of awareness 
and understanding. And this is 
achieved through effective 
communications. 

2. Are the attitudes of parents and 
advocates of handicapped youth 
regarding their career potentials 
positive and toward thinking? 
Whenever considering the career 
potentials of handicapped people 
there is a tendency among those 
supporting their efforts to 
underestimate or lower their 
expectations of just what is possible 
with regard to eventual 
employment. There may be a 
paternalism which wants to protect 
and shy away from any sort of 
reasonable risk taking for disabled 
people in career choices for fear of 



failing. There is, of course, a 
balance that must be strived for 
between reckless counseling or 
encouragement and over 
protectiveness. Guard against both 
extremes. Realize the many 
occupations that disabled people 
are currently employed in and be 
prepared to take a reasonable risk, 
just like anyone else might. 
Remember, when the human spirit 
is involved anything becomes 
possible. Don[ hold a disabled 
youth back. This attitude becomes 
just as much a barrier as any of the 
other barriers we already 
discussed. 

3, Are disabled youth positive and 
hopeful about career options or are 
they resigned to failure and 
restricted opportunities? Morale 
and hope are so crucial when it 
comes to career aspirations and 
ambitions. If disabled youth don't 
believe in themselves, they will fulfill 
society'slongstanding low 
expectations for them. They must 
receive encouragement by being 
made to realize that they can make, 
if they work hard and try. One of the 
best techniques to foster this 
self-confidence is career 
awareness. Identify disabled who 
are similarly disabled and who are 
working in a variety of occupations. 
Let the facts speak for themselves. 
A good role model will show the 
way. 
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Attitudes 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Poitcy makers, program ad- 
ministrators and teachers lack 
awarenesses regarding the true 
potentials of disabled people 
tor careers. 


Expose them to disabled 
people who are working in a 
variety oi occupational areas 
Make them aware 


Identify the disabled workers 
and have them meet with key 
administrators and teachers 
Get literature on this subject to 

1 h P QP np nnip 


Advocacy groups 


Parents of handicapped youth 
and Ihe'r advocates may be 
over-protective or have low 
career expectations for them. 


Expose therr; to disabled 
people ^.vho are working m a 
variety of occupational areas. 
Help them to understand the 

clronnth of thcj hijman cr^irit 
oliciiyiii ui liic llUillail b^lill. 


Establish parents groups of 
parents of handicapped youth 
to share hopes and realities 
Expose them to disabled work- 
ers. Share literature on the 
subject with them. 


Advocacy groups 


Disabled youth may lack self- 
confidence and hope for his or 
her future employment 


Expose disabled youth to role 
models who will give promise 
and hope. 


Career awareness and educa- 
tion programs should be com- 
pleted for handicapped youth 

with thiQ a Q nnp nf itQ riimpn- 

sions. 


LEAs. Advocacy groups. Dis- 
abled consumer groups 


General public and employer 
community have low expecta- 
tions of handicapped people in 
employment. 


Publicize success stories about 
handicapped workers. Share 
Information about career po- 
tentials of handicapped work- 
ers with employers. 


Communicate through local 
media Become active in em- 
ployer groups. Send appropri- 
ate information to employers, 


Advocacy groups. Disabled 
consumer groups. 


Nonhandicapped classmates of 
handicapped youth are often 
times unsupportive and an- 
tagonistic towards handi- 
capped youth because of their 
disabilities. 


Educate nonhandicapped stu- 
dents with regard to the mean- 
ing of disability and the poten- 
tials handicapped people pos- 
sess. 


Classroom exercises and spe- 
cial lectures. 


LEAs 


Career stereotyping exists 
among all concerned regarding 
the occupational possibilities of 
certain disability categories 
and. in general, of handi- 
capped people 


Expose all concerned to the 
current successes of handi- 
capped people in employment, 
Concentrate efforts on those 
disability categories which are 
often stereotyped into certain' 
: occupations, (i.e. deaf into high 
noise careers such as printing, 
mentally retarded into custodial 
work, etc ) 


Identify examples and dissemi- 
nate literature on the subject. 


Advocacy organizations. Dis- 
abled consumer groups. 


As disabled people "push"' for 
equality a backlash may de- 
velop which fosters the attitude, 
"we've done enough for this 
group 


Whenever "pushing" for equal- 
ity in programs emphasize so- 
ciety's benefits. Don't just de- 
mand, reason as well. Be alert 
to media attitudes and work 
with them to get their support. 


Involve your groups in media 
effort which take the backlash 
phenomenon into account and 
attempt to counter it. 


Advocacy groups. Disabled 
consumer groups. 
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Insurance 

The topic of insurance includes 
considerations relative to the 
impact insurance programs, both 
public and private, have on the job 
preparation and employment of 
handicapped individuals. 

Some questions you should be 
asking are: 

1 . To what extent are fears 
expressed concerning the safety 
risks handicapped youth might 
represent in the skill training 
environment and in the work place? 
Teachers, administrators and 
employers are most sensitive to the 
costs of liability insurance and 
workmen's compensation premiums 
to their operations. These costs are 
significantly high and there are 
fears among both that the 
introduction of handicapped 
individuals into their programs will 
cause an increase in accidents and 
a corresponding increase in their 
insurance costs. This longstanding 
myth can be countered in two ways. 
First, disabled people, when 



properly placed, have 
demonstrated an equal or great 
safety record than the so cailed 
nonhandicapped student or worker. 
The fact is disabled people are 
aware of their limitations and have 
spent their entire lives conscious of 
their limitations and in search of 
techniques to overcome these 
limitations. They tend to be safety 
conscious. Furthermore, the 
application of barrier free design 
principles to the classroom or work 
place for the benefit of disabled 
people actually benefits the safety 
aspects for all who use tfiese 
spaces. Insurance companies are 
mindful of this fact and do not 
automatically penalize policy 
holders for initiating services to 
handicapped individuals. 
Secondly, insurance companies 
determine premiums on the basis of 
the policy holders record of 
accidents. Not, on the basis of the 
composition of their workforce or 
student population, ]t's the record 
that counts. And, the record of 
handicapped individuals is good. 



2. To what extent do insurance 
benefit programs, workmen's 
compensation, social security 
disability insurance programs offer 
disincentives to handicapped 
people to seek out work 
opportunities? While this may not be 
a major problem among the 
disabled population it is a 
significant problem with relation to 
newly disabled workers. Sometimes 
it may be financially wiser to stay on 
the disability rolls and not return to 
work. This is especially a problem 
with the system of medical benefits 
which handicapped people enjoy 
with medicare and medicaid 
programs. When the disabled 
person goes to work these benefits 
are terminated. And, many 
handicapped people have great 
difficulty with getting reasonably 
priced medical insurance coverage. 
Consequently, they would have lo 
find higher paying jobs before they 
could afford to go to work. 
Certainly, this is less of a problem 
with handicapped youth. 
Nevertheless, in terms of motivation 
and economic necessity we should 
be aware of it. 
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Insurance 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Program operators and em- 
ployers fear the safety risks and 
related insurance increases 
admitting handicapped people 
may cause. 


Contact insurance companies 
and determine their actual ex- 
periences with this problem and 

r\ mmi 1 n i r* 15 f fs thiQ infnrmflttnn tO 

both program operators and 
employers. 


Establish contact with area in- 
surance representatives 


Advocacy groups. Disabled 
consumer groups 


Disability benefit programs may 
provide disincentives to re- 
turning to work. 


Identify programs that might 
create this situation and seek 
communitywide, statewide and 
nationwide resolution. 


Research this problem at all 
levels of administration. 


Advocacy groups, Disabled 
consumer groups Legislators. 


High priced insurance cover- 
ages for driving and other 
medical and personal programs 
may be unavailable or prohibi- 
tively expensive for handi- 
capped persons wanting to 
work. 


Identify problem in area and 
seek resolution 


Work with disablea people, in- 
surance companies and public 
officials 


Advocacy groups, Disabled 
consumer groups. Legislators 
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Sheltered Workshops 

This topic includes the purposes, 
operation and staffing of sheltered 
workshops. 

Some questions you should be 
asking are: 

1. Are your area's sheltered 
workshop programs living-up to 
their mission? Currently, a national 
oontroversy is raging regarding the 
exploitation of handicapped 
individuals at sheltered workshop 
program as an opportunity to make 
a profit at the expense of the 
disabled client. There are two kinds 
of sheltered workshops. The first 
type is transitional. It's a sheltered 
workshop where disabled people 
can receive pre-empfoyment 
training in a secure environment. 
Many handicapped individuals who 
are not job ready can benefit from a 
temporary sheltered workshop 
placement. After a reasonable 
amount of time they can be moved 
on or up to a more integrated 
training situation or employment. 
This type of workshop is transitional 
in nature. The other type of 
sheltered workshop is one which 
affords a long term employment 
opportunity. Here disabled people 
with little hope of ever being able to 
be gainfully employed can be 



employed in a sheltered setting. In 
both varieties of sheltered 
workshops the idea is to provide 
unskilled handicapped people with 
the chance to learn work skills or 
just to have work. Since the clients 
are not expected to produce at a 
competitive rate workshops are 
exempted from the federal 
requirement to pay its "employees" 
a minimum wage. Here controversy 
begins. In some sheltered 
workshop programs this exempt 
status is exploited. Sheltered 
workshops, while maintaining a 
nonprofit status, do make money by 
producing either goods or services 
as a subcontractor to industry and 
government. Money not paid out in 
wages to sheltered workshop 
clients is sometimes used to 
increase the salaries of program 
operators, The exemption 
permitting sheltered workshops not 
■to have to pay a minimum waqe 
provides this temptation. It's 
important to note that it's only a few 
corrupt program operators who are 
responsible for this controversy. 
Most sheltered workshops do not 
take unfair advantage of their 
clients. And, the premise allowing 
an exemption from the minimum 
wage appears sound. Since many 
or most of the clients are not 



producing at a production rate, 
requiring the workshop to pay the 
minimum wage would help to force 
most programs out of business. 
There is a valuable role being 
played by sheltered workshops. 
But, there are some boundaries that 
need to be established and 
observed by these independent 
operations. Local groups need to 
monitor this situation. 

2. Where do sheltered workshops fit 
into the continuum of services for 
handicapped youth in your 
community? There exists a 
tendency in some areas to view the 
area sheltered workshop program 
as the logical place to send 
handicapped youth when it comes 
time for their job training. Little 
thought is given to sending them to 
area vocational schools or CETA 
programs or any other regular 
program. The existance of these 
specialized programs, sheltered 
workshops, offers counselors and 
others a temptation to always place 
handicapped youth in them. This 
practice needs to be documented 
and discouraged. Obviously, 
sheltered workshops have a role to 
play. But. it is not the only resource 
a community should be utilizing. Be 
sure this practice isn't occurring in 
your area. 
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Sheltered Workshops 



Barrier 


Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Handicapped people are 
sometimes exploited in shel- 
tered workshop programs by 
not being paid a fair wage for 
their work. 


Strict monitoring of sheltered 
workshops and revocation of 
their mir.imum wage exemption 
when found to be exploiting 
disabled clients. 


Periodic reviews by appropriate 
staff. A grievance procedure for 
citents and others when they 
believe programs to be violat- 
inCi its Duhlir tru^^t 


Department of Labor 


Sheltered workshops are used 
too frequently as placements 
for handicapped youth m need 
of ]ob preparation 


Broader understanding of the 
role that sheltered workshops 
play and of their place in the 
continuum of service options 
that should be made available 

tn hanriirannpfl \/rjMfh 


Information, efforts among 
counselors, program policy 
makers and administrators 


Advocacy groups, Handi- 
capped consumer groups, 


Sheltered workshop staff often 
times lack education and com- 
petencres in skill training 


Better preservice and inservice 
programs Establish a profes- 
sional society which would es- 
tablish and monitor certification 
of sheltered workshop profes- 
sionals. 


Coordinate sheltered workshop 
movement. 


Sheltered workshop profes- 
sionals 


Sheltered workshops programs 
are not as normal and inte- 
grated as they could be or 
should De 


Establish program nearer to in- 
dustry or external employment 
site Offer various levels of 
"shelteredness" within the pro- 
gram in order to serve the indi- 
vidual needs of all clients. 


Follow the projects with indus- 
try concept and least restrictive 
environment concept. 


Sheltered workshop operators. 


Sheltered workshop programs 
need to better inform the area 
professionals and community 
with regard to its mission 


Involve related service agency 
professionals, parents and 
consumers in advisory capacity 
to sheltered workshop. 


Establish committee Extend 
communications to other 
groups and committees 


Sheltered workshop profes- 
sionals 


Lack of attention and coordina- 
tion with related service agen- 
cies and programs which could 
benefit their clients, i e hous- 
ing, transportation, recreation, 
etc 


Pay attention to related needs 
of client. A fuller program has a 
greater chance for success 


Broaden mission 


Sheltered workshop profes- 
sionals 


Ttraining programs are often 
not germane to employers" 
needs 


Canvass employers and learn 
what jobs are possible Then 
develop program that relates to 
these opportunities. 


Establish committee of area 
employers to review and advise 
program. 


Sheltered workshop profes- 
sionals 
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The Pathways Model 

"Pathways to Employment — IT" was 
a national needs assessment of the 
job preparation field serving 
handicapped young people. It was 
a meeting designed to identify the 
variety of issues and barriers 
affecting every phase of this field. It 
sought to involve representatives 
from all the professions and 
perspectives who hold an interest in 
the occupational development of 
disabled youth. 

One of the basic motivations behind 
our conducting this meeting was 
our recognition of the need for 
activities which help to generate 
understanding concerning the 
needs of disabled youth for career 
related instructional programs. In 
the main, disabled youth do not 
have enough quality career 
instructional programs available to 
them. Insufficient attention and 
resources are being applied to this 
need. Ccnsequently. we believe 
activities such as "Pathways ' type 
meetings offer all concerned a 
vehicle for developing a better 
unde rstanding of this need and for 
generating positive action steps 
designed to improve this situation. 

With this objective in mind, this 
section of our report will discuss the 
technique of the meeting. It is our 
hope that the "Pathways"' model will 
offer state and local groups a 
vehicle or method which will help 
them to generate action m this area. 

Purpose 

Ihe purpose of a "Pathways to 
Employment" type meeting should 
be: 1.) to'focus on the needs of 
handicapped youth for 
occupational programs: and. 2.) to 
provide a platform for diverse 
perspectives to come together to 
sh-:ijre their experiences and to 
develop a collective wisdom 
regar^'linq what needs to be 
accc^'O ~.hed m this area. 

O'le c/ ''^o most valuable 

rjirnensi0'' $ Of S "PathW3/S 

'-neeting i-^. *s ability tc- '■:)Cus 
\:0''^p''-: '"-^r'tion on ;r..s particular 
Q * :: -.^o" imming. A '^ia)0' 

' 'H.; job prepar.;' " ' 



disabled youth can command 
attention. Attention is the first step 
in generating an improved situation. 
Since this is one of the basic 
purposes of the meeting be careful 
not to allow other subjects to be 
considered that don't relate directly 
to this one. If discussion is allowed 
to stray from this precise concern 
you will loose the effect that single 
purpose meeting can achieve. 

The second purpose of a 
"Pathways" meeting is to provide all 
concerned with an opportunity to 
interact with allied professionals 
and perspectives. In addition to the 
obvious value of affording related 
professionals an opportunity to 
learn about the problems, issues 
and experiences of others — the 
meeting s deliberations will have far 
more credibility if every 
constituency is involved. Too often 
we meet in professional isolation. 
Special education meets with 
special education. Vocational 
rehabilitation meets with vocational 
rehabilitation. Vocational education 
meets with vocational education. If 
we e o to fairly address all phases 
of the job preparation field we need 
to have representatives from all 
phases present. With all concerns 
piesent our meetings credibility is 
enhanced and opportunity for 
accurate identification of concerns is 
increased. 

Objectives 

The objective ^ or outcomes to be 
achieved by i "Pathways to 
Employment meetir^g should be" 
1.) the documentation and 
understanding of the issues and 
barriers facing this field; 2.) the 
development of recomnr.endations 
for actions designed to imorove the 
|ob preparation of disabled youth; 
3.) the develooment of a publication 
or report which publicizes the 
findings and action strategies 
developed by the conference. 

Irv ly the ■ Pathways" meeting is 
-J r^eecls assessment. The first 
please IS to identify the problems 
a'^M issues that exists in your 
lorn' ^z "^hic; IS accomplished in 

.' I ,r -:i-> v.ri''-.h are sequential 
' • ■ M • ' M '.|o|ail later m this 
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section. Obviously, we need to 
develop a comprehensive 
understanding of the situation 
before we can go about the 
business of offering 
recommendations. 

And. that's the other phase of 
"Pathways". The development of 
recommended action steps. It's, 
important that these action steps be 
clear, concise and achievable. In 
addition, indicate who should be 
doing what. Link each 
recommendation to an agency or 
group. 

The third objective of a "Pathways" 
type meeting is to insure 
comnriunication of the information 
generated by those who attended 
the meeting with those who were 
not there. A publication or fornnal 
report will help to accomplish this. 
In addition, it will add to the 
formality of your recommendations 
and command more attention. 

Process 

The first action step necessary if 
you wish to conduct a "Pathways" 
type meeting in your area is to 
establish a study group or 
committee. The purpose of this 
body should be: 1 .) to confirm the 
need for the meeting in your area; 
2.) to review and affirm the basic 
purposes and objectives of the 
proposed meeting; 3.) to develop 
an outline of the issuer and barriers 
to be considered by those who 
attend the meeting: 4.) to make 
recommendations on who to invite; 
5.) to develop the meeting's 
process: 6.) to select a meeting site 
and date; 7.) to assist in the 
development of the conference 
publication. 

First, a word about the study group 
or committee S'r^ce one of the 
important di^Tiensions of the 
"Pathways" model is its involvement 
of representatives f^^om all 
professions and perspectives with 
interest ir^ ^his loD'c. it's logical to 
attempt to achieve a similar balance 
of rpprpv.^ntation on your planning 
cofnrnittoe Seek our 
reprnsen^atives frorn special 



education, vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational education. CETA, 
parents, employers and 
handicapped individuals. Others to 
consider are: sheltered workshops, 
unions, adult education and higher 
education. Your priorities for 
members may, of course, be 
different. Consider this requirement 
accordingly. 

Once assembled, the planning 
committee's first order of business 
should be to verify or confirm the 
need for a "Pathways" type meeting 
in your area. With representatives 
from each of the pathways to 
employment involved in this 
judgment you're bound to get the 
right answer. Some questions to 
consider are: What are the recent 
employment experiences of your 
area's handicaoped youth? Are 
they getting decent jobs? Are they 
getting jobs? Are they present in 
vocational education classrooms? 
In CETA programs? By answering 
these questions you'll begin to get a 
clearer picture regarding the need 
for a "Pathways" meeting in your 
area. 

Once it has been concluded that 
your area could benefit from such a 
meeting the next step for the 
planning committee should be to 
review and develop the meeting's 
purposes and objectives. Please 
understand that there are other 
concerns that may also require 
close scrutiny by the planning 
committee at this point: such as who 
shall sponsor this activity: and other 
logistical considerations. Since these 
are common to all meetings we will 
not be discussing them in any detail. 
Just don't forget them! 

The next item on your planning 
committee's agenda should be what 
amounts to a partial run through of 
the actual meeting. This is the 
needs assessment phase or 
development of the issues and 
barriers existing in your locality. The 
planning committee should attempt 
to brainstorm the issues and 
barriers facing all concerned in the 
area of occupational preparation of 
disabled youth. What are the 
f IS of the special educator? 
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What are the problems of the 
employer? Of the parent? Of the 
disabled youth? As you proceed, 
attempt to find a logical 
organization for these issues. It's 
important that you establish a 
structure. This structure will not only 
help to insure order to your needs 
assessment but it will also aid in the 
division of topics during the actual 
meeting. It's not necessary to 
identify every issue, only enough 
issues to determine a structure and 
to clearly define each topical area. 

Next, the planning committee ought 
to begin to identify those persons 
who should be invited to the 
meeting. Seek representatives from 
special education, vocational 
rehabilitation, vocational education, 
adult education, higher education, 
CETA, employers, unions, sheltered 
workshops, parents and disabled 
people. In addition, try to identify 
key administrators, board members, 
and organizations in each field. 
Strive to get those people to come 
who know the problem and who can 
impact on the problem. 

The next consideration for the 
planning committee is the 
development of the meeting's 
process or agenda. There are two 
basic phases to this meeting. They 
are the needs assessment phase 
and the recommendations for action 
phase. We have included at the end 
of this section copies of forms 
which illustrate our national 
"Pathways" process. We devised 
eight steps or tasks to our process. 
You may decide on a variation of 
this. Whatever is decided be sure 
that it's logical and develops a 
product. 

Content 

In a meeting as complex as this 
one. It's very important to offer as 
much direction and structure as 
possible without being overbearing 
so as to provide a framework for tTTe 
delegates to the meeting to build 
on. One of the jobs of the planning 
committee should be to brainprorm 
the issues and barriers facincj the 



job preparation of disabled youth in 
your area. Try to find a logical 
organization for this information. We 
orgar/ized this information into 
fifteen topical areas. They were: 1.) 
financing, 2.) personnel 
preparation, 3.) programming. 4.) 
legislation. 5.) parents and 
advocacy groups, 6.) materials. 7.) 
interagency cooperation, 8.) 
employers, 9 ) unions. 10.) 
accessibility, 1'1 .) consumers, 12.) 
testing and evaluation. 13.) 
atttitudes. 14.) insurance and 15.) 
sheltered workshops. Please refer 
to the proceeding chapter for a 
complete review of these issue 
areas. There are many other 
important topical areas possible. 

Scenario 

In an attempt to solidify all the 
information we've discussed so far 
let's examine how a "Pathways to 
Employment" might be staged, 
Here's a possible scenario. 

We've planned a two day meeting. 
One day to review and define the 
problems and the second day to 
develop recommendations. When the 
delegates arrive, they are assigned 
to a discussion team of ten people 
who share their professional affiliation 
or perspective. All special educators 
are grouped together. All vocational 
educators are together. All parents. 
All handicapped people. These 
groupings or guilds are where we 
shall begin the process. At this point, 
the issues and barriers developed by 
the planning committee are not yet 
shared with the delegates. We don't 
want to influence anyone's thinking 
during the first session. This first 
session will begin after a short 
welcome and introduction of the 
meeting. 

Task #1 

When the first session or guild 
nieeting begins we have asked one 
person in each group of ten to be 
the discussion leader. Anyone can 
do this and they don't really need to 
be trained in advance. The 
objective of this session is to 
develop each constituency or 
guild's thinking. When we break-up 
these guilds and reassign everyone 
to multidisciplinary teams they will 
come to the team representing a 



larger number of their own During 
the guild meeting they will be asked 
to list their concerns about the job 
preparation of disabled youth. They 
wjII be encouraged to be selfish as 
a profession or perspective, What 
does special education think about 
all of this^ What do parents think? 
What do employers think? We want 
to encourage an isolated appraisal 
of this area. We want to do this for 
two reasons. First, it will be 
supporting to each group if they 
begin thi^ introspeptive process in 
the company of people who share 
their thinking. This will help to bring 
people out and get them started. 
And. secondly, when guilds 
break-up and everyone is assigned 
to a multidisciplinary team the 
delegate will be freer and better 
abled to represent his or her field. 
They will be speaking not only on 
their own behalf, but on behalf of 
those colleagues who were a part of 
their guild. 

TASK #2 

Armed with the concerns of their 
perspective or profession the next 
phase of the meeting is the 
reassignment of everyone into 
multidisciplinary teams. Each of 
these discussion teams should 
consist of representatives from 
each constituency present. They 
should be no larger than 10 people. 
Each team should be assigned a 
group moderator or facilitator. This 
individual should be both a skilled 
leader and trained in the 
"Pathways * process. The training 
can be done before the meeting 
starts or before the actual meeting 
date. 

These multidisciplinary teams are 
where the work will be done. 
Imagine them as microcosms of the 
job preparation field Each group 
should have a representative from 
the 10 or 1 1 professions and 
perspectives identified earlier 
(special education, vocational 
rehabilitation, etc.). Since there is 
so much material to address, seek 
to divide the material among your 
discussion teams, if you have fifteen 
topics, like we did. you'll need at 
least fifteen groups of ten to co'^r 
everything Of course, adapt this to 
needs 
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The first, action step of these teams 
will be to orient themselves to their 
assigned topic. Here is where the 
work of the planning committee is 
utilized. As a result of the planning 
committee's brainstorming of issues 
and barriers, this information will be 
what orients the multidisciplinary 
teams to their topics. They will 
review what the planning committee 
thought were some of the concerns 
in their assigned topic and expand 
on this list. Don't underestimate the 
need to have this information 
prepared in advance. It will save 
hours of unproductive discussions 
by the teams if they are clear on 
their topic and their mission. 

TASK #3 

After an hour or two of exploring the 
assigned topic the next step would 
be to set that aside and allot a 
block of time to a review of other 
unassigned topics. We do this for 
two reasons. First, it allows the 
delegates to express themselves in 
all other topical areas. And, second, 
thei'' expressions are 
communicated by a routing system 
to the team that has been assigned 
the topic they wish to comment on. 
Task #3 is accomplished in an 
independent fashion for expediency 
sake. Each delegate is allowed to 
work on their own. After a 
reasonable period, about an tiour or 
two. all the comments recorded by 
the delegates on unassigned topics 
are collected and routed to the 
team that has responsibility for the 
topic. 

TASK #4 

After completing a review of 
unassigned topics it's back to work 
on your assigned topic. But. now 
you have new input to consider! 
You will be receiving the concerns 
other delegates expressed about 
your assigned topic. Now. the 
team's job is to consider all these 
external comments and incorporate 
them into the master list of issues 
and barriers they began to prepare 
during task #2. At the end of this 
block of time the teams should have 
a completed and prioritized list of 
issues and barriers in their topical 
area. 
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TASK #5 

On the next day, we changed our 
mission from a needs assessment 
to a strategy session. We have our 
problems spelled out. Our job 
during day two's first block of time 
is to begin designing action steps 
designed to correct or alleviate 
these problems or issues or 
barriers. Since the most important 
level of administrator is the local 
level, p.'iority should be given to 
developing action steps and 
strategies here. Each prioritized 
problem should be matched with an 
action strategy. The strategies or 
recommendations should be 
precise and directed at specific 
agencies or groups. 

TASK #6 

This next step may be considered 
optional. The purpose of this task is 
to develop corresponding action 
strategies for state and national 
agencies and groups, if this is done 
be sure to communicate your 
concerns to the agencies and 
groups you identify as having 
responsibility for these action 
strategies. This can be undertaken 
by your planning committee. One 
easy way to achieve this end would 
be to communicate your concerns 
to your state and national legislative 
representatives. 

TASK #7 

The last step for the 
multidisciplinary teams to 
accomplish is the preparation of 
their final reports. Remember, one 
of the basic objectives of this 
conference is to develop a product. 
A publication or report which will 
communicate the concerns and 
ideas developed during the 
meeting to those who were not 
present at the meeting. This is the 
time block to complete your report 
and to prepare for the final portion 
of the meeting — team oral reports. 

TASK #8 

This is the crescendo of the 
meeting. The presentation of each 
groups final report. During this 
period of time each of your 
discussion teams will be invited to 
tell everyone else what their 
discussions were all about and 
what their major recommendations 



are. You may wish to invite a panel 
consisting of top level policy 
makers in the community and the 
local press to hear these summary 
statements. Once this is completed 
the meeting is not quite over. The 
last act should be to collect the final 
reports of each group for your 
product. 



Final Report 

Since it's important to have a 
publication or report developed as 
a result of the "Pathways'" meeting, 
the final act in this project will be 
the preparation of this document. 
You might follow the formal we've 
used in this publication for your 
report. Or. if resources are limited 



you may wish to simply publish a 
summary of the major 
recommendations developed 
during the meeting. Whatever you 
choose to do the worksheets that 
follow are designed to record the 
information from which a .eport will 
be drawn. 



"Pathways To Employment 11" 

Work Sheets 
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Task #1 : Guild Meetings 



Guild Facilitator 
Group # 
Guild 



General Issues 

Any issues, barner or concern 
related to the job preparation or 
placennent of handicapped 
youth. 



Specific Issues 

Issues, etc., related to your pro- 
fession, discipline or perspective 
which innpact on the job prepara- 
tion or placennent of disabled 
youth. 



Critical Issues 

The top three items from each 
preceding colunnn. 



Guild Meeting: (Steps to conn- 
pletion) 

1 Bnef introduction of each per- 
son 

2 Select a recorder 

3. Facilitator review process of 

session 
4 Brainstorm general issues 
5. Brainstorm specific issues 

6 Group identifies tops three 
from each column 

7 Facilitator delivers recorder's 
completed form to conference 

Dianners d > 
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Task #2: Discuss Assigned Topic Facilitator 

Team # 
Topic 



Brainstorm Issues 

Develop issues in assigned top- 
ical area. Refer to sample issues 
provided. 


Codify Issues 

A clean list of issues. 







Team Meeting: (Steps to com- 
pletion) 

1. Introduction oi each person 

2 Select a recor6i::^r 

3 Group facilitator review proc- 
ess of session 

4 Review sample issues m as- 
signed topic 

5 Brainstorm issues relating to 
assigned topic 

6 Discuss, better define and 
codify list of issues ^ ^ 
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Task #3: Review Unassigned Topics 



Your Name 
Yoijr Team # 
Topic 



AN ISSUE TO CONSIDER 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO 
ISSUE 







TEAM MEETING: (Steps to com- 
pletion) 

1. Work individually, or as a 
group 

2 Review all other topical issues 
except those of your assigned 
topic 

3- Complete one "Task #3" form 
per topic or per issue— be 
sure to suggest a possible so- 
lution to issue 

4, Discuss your concerns with 
group, as appropriate 

5. Turn in completed "Task #3" 
worksheets to conference staff 
for redistribution 
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Task #4: Finalize and Ranic Issues 



Team Facilitator 

Team# 

Topic 



LOCAL 

Top three issues 


STATE 

Top three issues 


NATIONAL 

Top three issues 









TEAM MEETING: (Steps to com- 
pletion) 

1. Review and consider "Task 
#3" forms prepared on your 
assigned topic by other teams 

2. Incorporate this input, as ap- 
propriate, into your list of is- 
sues 

3 Rank order issues and identify 
each as a concern for the 
local, state and/or national 
level 

4 Fill-in worksheet to reflect 
group's top three issues at 
each level of government 

NOTE: Completed worksheets 
from Task #4, #5 and 
#6A & #6B constitute 
Q /our final product. 
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Task #5: Local Strategies Team Facilitator 

Team # 
Topic 



1 

LIST LOCAL ISSUE #1 


LIST LOCAL ISSUE #2 ! 


LIST LOCAL lobUc wo 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

(Who. What. Why and How) 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

(Who, What. Why and How) 


RECOMWHNDATION ACTION 

(Who, What, Why and How) 
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TASK #6A: State Strategies 



Team# 
Topic 



LIST STATE ISSUE #1 




LIST STATE ISSUE #3 


RECOMMENDATION ACTION 

(Who. What, Why and How) 

J 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

(Who, What, Why and How) 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

(Who, What, Why and How) 
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Task #6B: National Strategies Team Facilitator 

Team # 
Topic 



LIST NATIONAL ISSUE #1 


LIST NATIONAL ISSUE #2 


LIST NATIONAL ISSUE #3 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

(Who, What. Why and How) 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

(Who, What, Why and How) 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 

(Who, What, Why and How) 
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Task #7: Prepare Oral Report Team Facilitator 

Team # 
Topic 



LOCAL ISSUE 

(Select one of top three) 


STATE ISSUE 

(Select one of top three) 


NATIONAL ISSUE 

(Select on of top three) 









TEAM MEETING: (Steps to com- 
pletion) 

1. Select a spokesperson who 
will make the presentation on 
behalf of the team 

2. Discuss which single issue 
from each level (local, state 
and national) your team would 
like to include in the oral report 

3. Each oral report will be limited 
to two minutes 

4. Time will allow the spokesper- 
son to cover only one of these 
three selected issues. You may 

r-n i^-one of these three 



selected issues. You may wish 
to decide on a rank order for 
these three selected issues. If 
a prior report adequately cov- 
ers the issue you had selected 
as number one, then present 
issue number two as your oral 
report. If both your number one 
and number two issues are 
covered by others before you. 
then issue number three 
should be the subject of your 
oral report. This procedure will 
help prevent repeating during 
this session. 
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Task #8: Reaction to Oral Reports Your Name 

Topic 



ISSUE AND/OR RECOMMENDATION 

Identify reported item which you 
wish to comment on. 


YOUR REACTION 

If you disagree or would like to 
add to comments made, let us 
know here 
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Delegates To Pathways 

The information contained in this 
document was developed by the 
following named persons. They 
were the delegates to "Pathways to 
Employment — M". Approximately 
200 representatives from all the 
professions and perspectives 
concerned with the job preparation 
of disabled youth were involved in 
this national needs assessment. 
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1111 20th Street. NW 
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Dr, Gary Meers 
Special Vocational Education 
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Dr. Stuart Schwartz 
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University of Florida 

43 Norman Hall 
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Marsha Stevens 
Suite 14-C 
770 Boylston Street 
Boston. MA 02199 

Delegates 

Jonathon M. Abrams 
8200 Henry Avenue 
Apartment H 16 
Philadelphia. PA 19128 

Catherine Adams 
Counseling Practicum Student 
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P.O. Box 156 
Washington. DC 20002 

Sandra Adamson. Project Manager 

Project PAVE 

1201 16th Street. NW 

Suite 606 E 

Washington. DC 20036 



• — Team Facilitator 
*"ERsLOP f'acihtator 



Edna P. Adier. Consultant 
Rehabilitation Services 

Administration 
U.S. Department of Health and 

Human Resources 
Switzer Building — Rm. 3414 
Washington, DC 20202 

• Henry Angle 

Fairfax County Public Schools 
10310 Loyton Hall Drive 
Fairfax. VA 22030 

James B. Ansley, Director 
Vocational Rehab Programs 
National Assoc. of Rehab Facilities 
5530 Wisconsin Avenue — Suite 955 
Washington, DC 20015 

Pat Armijo 
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